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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harper & Brorners are informed 
that persons falsely representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harrer’s 
Macazine, Harprr’s Bazar, and Harper’s Youne 
Portex, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 
the name of Harrer & Broruers. 

To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentations, it is requested that, in purchasing 
from parties assuming to represent Harper & 
Brorners, payment be made by Bank Draft or 
Post-office Money-Order, payable to the order of 
Haxrer & Brotuers, Vew York. 


Youne deserves to be enccessful. The pictures are 
first-rate. All young people be charmed with them, and with the 
short humorous stories.”—Literary World, London. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An 


The opening illustration to the current number yh: sc aad 


. remarkable delicacy and grace by Frank FRENCH, ent 


“THE COMING OF THE ROSE,” 


accompanied by a poem by Maraarst E. Sanaster. 
The serial aot ame arc supplemented hy one of Jimmy 
Brown's amusing _ under the title of “ A Surprise Party,” 
and by a striking short story by Jutian Magnus, called “ Jack's 
Sister.” 
In “ A Chat about Camp Chocorua,” Miss Mary Bacon Martin 
describes an educational experiment which should commend itself to 
rents no less than it has already done to the boys. The article is 


Fully illustrated. 


Harprr’s YOUNG $2 00 per YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrxr’s Youna Proptix will be sent on 
receipt of four cenls in postage stamps. 
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New Yorr. Sarvurnay, May 16, 1885. 


THE DEMOCRATIC OPPOSITION, 


NHE bitter feeling of Democratic hostility to the 
Administration which is evinced in the inter- 
view of Senator Eustis, of Louisiana, and in the at- 
tack of the Cincinnati Enquirer, was inevitable if 
the Administration should persist in adhesion to the 
course which was announced by the President. If 
he had done what the opponents of his course advised, 
and had turned out every office-holder in the country, 
and filled his place with a Democrat, the Democrats 
who are now most hostile would have been most 
friendly. They would have proclaimed that a true 
era of reform had begun, and that the country and 
the Constitution were finally and completely saved. 
But while the satisfaction of such Democrats with a 
general change of the entire civil service in every 
gceade can not be doubted, it is equally beyond doubt 
that an Administration which should receive the un- 
conditional approval of Senator Eustis and the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer and the whole legion of Democrat- 
ic Bourbons would be contemptously swept from pow- 
er by patriotic and intelligent voters at the next elec- 
tion. . 
That President CLEVELAND anticipated the protest 
and uproar in his party if he should follow his own 
plan of reform instead of what the Bourbons call ‘‘ re- 
form” is not to be doubted. By “reform” a Demo- 
cratic Bourbon means turning out a Republican, how- 
ever capable, honest, and experienced, and turning in 
a Democrat, capable and honest if God wills and it 
should so happen, but a Democrat. President CLEVE- 
LAND, however, means by reform the retention of sub- 
ordinate employés who do not deserve dismissal, and 
the serving out of terms by other officers who do their 
work properly and do not offensively meddle with 
politics, and even the re-appointment of officers of 
that kind. This is a reform in the civil service far be- 
yond any that has yet been known. No President 


_ sineg 1830 has ever dared to take a step like the re-ap- 


pointment of the Postmaster of New York, and the 
departments under a party change have never so gen- 
erally as now retained efficient subordinates. Such a 
policy pursued from conviction must necessarily con- 
vulse that part of the party of Administration which 
scorns it. If President ARTHUR'S observance of the 
rules of the reform law, notwithstanding distinct viola- 
tions of its spirit, cost him, as it certainly did cost him, 
his renomination by Republicans, how could President 
CLEVELAND expect to escape Democratic denunciation 
for his tenacious fidelity to his own principles? It is, 
in truth, a great mistake in the true interest of the 
public service not to re-appoint every satisfactory of- 
ficer whose term expires. But this has not been the 
rule with Republican Administrations, even in deal- 
ing with Republican incumbents. In the spring of 
1882, Mr. BUTTERWORTH, of Ohio, said that only 49 
removals had been made during the nine months 
of the new Republican Administration. This was 
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verbally true. But of 825 officers whose terms had 
expired only 428 had been re-appointed, and 397—or 
nearly fifty per cent.—had not been re-appointed, and 
this within the same party. 

If President CLEVELAND, therefore, declines to re- 
appoint all Republican officers at the expiration of 
their terms, he does only what Republican Presidents 
have done, while his retention of satisfactory officers 
of the other party during their terms is a reform 
which has been witnessed under no previous Admin- 
istration since that of JOHN QuINCY ADAMS. We re- 
peat that such a course was sure to provoke the most 
savage hostility of the Bourbon Democrats, who think 
that politics is a mere scramble for the plunder of 
place, and that reform means the peremptory expul- 
sion from office of every Republican. Yet we have 
no doubt that to abandon this course, and to adopt 
that which Messrs. Eustis, COLLINS, GORMAN, BaAR- 
NUM, the Cincinnati Enquirer, and similar counsel- 
lors would prefer, would be to assure overwhelming 
Democratic defeat. To the argument that this is a 
Democratic Administration, and that these are Demo- 
cratic leaders, and that Democratic workers ought to 
be rewarded, the answer is very practical and conclu- 
sive. 
enough and sincere enough to resist the pressure of 
the Bourbon Democracy, and to trust the younger, 
fresher, sounder sentiment of his party, there would 
have been no Democratic Administration, because 
there were not Democratic votes enough to bring it 
into power, and the Independent vote would have 
been thrown for a third candidate—a course which 
would have elected Mr. BLaIngE. To say that Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND, as the choice of a party, is bound in 
honor to carry out the wishes of the party, is to forget 
that he must decide for himself how to acquaint him- 
self with the wishes of the party, and that under no 
circumstances can he be bound in honor to do what 
he believes to be injurious to the public welfare. If 
he should propose to himself as his main object to 
please the various factions of his party by blowing 
hot and cold rather than to command the confidence 
of the country by selecting and retaining subordinate 
officers for their qualifications and not for their polit- 
ical opinions, he would not harmonize his party, and 
he would alienate the public opinion which he most 
highly and most justly values. 


. .THE LION AND THE BEAR, 


PEACE between England and Russia will be proba- 
bly maintained. But the prolonged doubt in regard 
to the result of the situation in Afghanistan and the 
evident hesitation in precipitating hostilities show 
the profound consciousness of the momentous results 
that are possible should war between the two coun- 
tries once begin. Russia has had all the advantages 
of the situation and of a despotic government in pre- 
paring herself for the issue. In this country the in- 
terest in Russian ad vances in Asia has been very slight, 
and even in England there has been no general know- 
ledge either of the geography of the region or the po- 
litical significance of the Russian movement. This 
ignorance, even in the official ranks in England, is 
illustrated by facts which Mr. MARVIN relates in his 
interesting work, The Russians at the Gates of Herat, 
and Mr. MARVIN, and the late Major ConsTaBLE, in 
his little work upon Afghanistan, published in 1877, 
both show why Herat is the key of India. Mean- 
while the chances of peace or war fluctuate, and sus- 
picious negotiations continue. 

The real probabilities of the situation, however, 
are to be studied in recent history. The general poli- 
cy of Russia is no secret, and is not disguised. Rus- 
sia wants an outlet from the Black Sea into the Med- 
iterranean, that is, practically, the control of Constan- 
tinople. She also wants supremacy in Asia. Rus- 
sian advance eastward from the Caspian into Turkes- 
tan is not inspired by mere restlessness and the wish 
to employ an idle army, and the sudden and swift 
movement from Merv southward to Afghanistan is 
not purposeless. Practically there is no barrier be- 
tween Merv and Herat, and the Russian advance is 
nearer Herat than the British force. A carriage can 
be easily driven from Merv to Herat, and a railroad 
connecting Askabad—upon the Persian frontier below 
the Caspian—with Herat, and thence to India, would 
give Europe rail communication with India in about 
nine days. Meanwhile the railway systems of Rus- 
sta and India are approaching rapidly, so that within 
@ year or two they will be only a few hundred miles 
apart. It appears, also, that Russia had decided upon 
attacking India if the Berlin Congress had failed, and 
the feasibility and methods of such an attack have 
been long subjects of consideration in Russian mili- 
tary circles. There is no question that, whether for 
purposes of conquest or to compel acquiescence in 
her occupation of Constantinople, the Russian ad- 
vance from Merv does not mean merely the extension 
and protection of Russian trade. 

If, now, as the result of negotiation and delay, 
Russia withdraws from the position that she occupies 
upon or within the Afghan frontier, and renounces 
the Lessak line, it will be evident that for the present 
she has suspended her plans. But there is no doubt 
that the advance of General KoMAROFF was approved. 


If Mr. CLEVELAND had not been believed strong 
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It is, indeed, hardly possible that any English states. 
man can doubt the significance of the whole move- 
ment in Asia, and as the Afghans are an uncertain 
ally, and as the Russians count upon a mutiny in 
India whenever they make a serious and declared 
hostile demonstration, the situation is of the utmost 
sobriety for England. To avoid war, to satisfy Eng- 
lish pride, and to restrain Russian encroachment at 
this juncture would be a stroke of more consummate 
statesmanship than has been seen for many a year. 
But to avoid war without sacrifice of honor or of 
any real possession, if it be possible, has been the 
duty and the aim of Mr. GLADSTONE, and every man 
who knows what war is and what its consequences 
are will heartily wish him success. 


THE CHANCE FOR IRELAND. 


Mr. JOHN BoyLeE O'REILLY, the editor of the Bos- 
ton Pilot, is reported to have said, in regard to pos- 
sible war between England and Russia, that it would 
necessarily benefit Ireland. 

“Tf it lasts a year or two without great concessions to Ireland, 

Ireland will declare her independence, organize a national govern- 
ment, and start for herself; completely free. I am sure that Ire- 
land could be joined to the British Empire, voluntarily and loyally, 
by fair treatment, by giving her the national government of eighty- 
six years ago. Engliand’s own rapid growth in population in fifty 
years is largely owing to the enormous numbers of Irish within 
her own borders. There are proportionately more Irish and their 
descendants in England than in America. There are at geast 
1,000,000 Irish people in London. These scattered elements have 
one point of contact, one principle in common: love of Ireland, 
and hate of England.” 
This remark is surprising because it admits that im- 
perial union with England upon GRaTTAn’s terms 
would now satisfy the demand and secure the loyalty 
of Ireland. This is certainly not the policy of the 
Dynamite party, which in case of a serious revolution- 
ary movement would as certainly obtain the direction 
of affairs in Ireland as the sans-culottes obtained it 
in France. | 

The exact scope of the GRATTAN movement is best 
stated by LEcky, who is by far the most intelligent 
and reasonable of contemporary Irish commentators 
upon Ireland. GRAaATTAN asserted that the crown of 
Ireland was inseparably united to that of England, 
but that Ireland was a distinct kingdom, which could 
be rightfully bound only by her King, Lords, and 
Commons. GRATTAN held that the great grievances 
of Ireland were three: the British claim to legislate 
and exercise a right of final judicature; the power of 
the Privy Council to suppress or alter bills passed by 
the Irish Parliament; and the Mutiny Act, which 
placed the Irish army beyond the control of the Irish 
Parliament. GRATTAN also declared that Ireland 
had never expressed a desire to share the freedom of 
England without an equal profession of a determina- 
tion to stand or fall with the British nation. For 
himself he said that, above all things, he wished, 
next to the liberty of his country, not to accustom the 
Irish mind to an alien or suspicious habit with regard 
to Great Britain, and the first vote of the independent 
Irish Parliament was a vote for the support of twenty 
thousand sailors for the English navy. 

It is useless to point out the vital differences in the 
situation of to-day and that of a hundred years ago. 
GRATTAN would not have described England as Mr. 
O'REILLY describes her, as “‘ the pirate and robber na- 
tion that has drenched the world in the blood of op- 
pressed races.” Nor is it clear why Ireland should 
wish to become an integral part of such a nation even 
under the GRATTAN Constitution, for in that case, 
whether as a constituent part of the British Empire, 
or as an independent state, the government of Ire- 
land must be entirely reconstructed. In the present 
condition of affairs, whatever ‘‘ concessions” England 
might make would be regarded as extortions that could 
not be resisted, and the inability to refuse would be 
held to be a reason for demanding more. There is 
no doubt that the concession of the independent Par- 
liament was in itself an immense benefit to Ireland. 
BuRKE said that it was like that of the Revolution of 
1688 toEngland. But morethan three-quarters of the 
population were still excluded from all political rights, 
and there was enormous corruption. If there were 
some Irish leader now who could prepare a scheme 
of local government for Ireland which should aim at 
the same general results as that of the GraTraN Par- 
liament, and show England authoritatively and defi- 
nitely what is demanded, a great advance would be 
made in the solution of one of the most perplexing of 
political problems. The present agitation produces 
nothing but exasperation, and merely postpones in- 
telligent redress. No well-informed man denies the 
great wrongs of Ireland in the past, whose conse- 
quences survive. But there is no sign of an Irish dis- 
position to co-operate with England in correcting these 
consequences, 


THE CENSUS IN NEW YORK, 


IT would be a great misfortune if the census in New 
York should fail because of a party quarrel for pat- 
ronage. This is a quarrel which obtrudes itself into 
every public interest, and more than anything else 
injures the public welfare. _The Constitution of the 
State commands that a census shall be taken at the 
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end of every ten years, and for sixty years the com- 
mand has been obeyed. But this year it is known 
that the Governor, who is a Democrat, and the Secre- 
tary of State, who is a Republican, both desire the 
nomination for the Governorship from their respect- 
ive parties, and each was unwilling to give to the 
other the advantage that might result from the ap- 
pointment of three thousand enumerators. The Sec- 
retary claimed the right under the law of 1855 to se- 
lect enumerators on or before the first Monday in 
May, and held that he could appoint virtually at 
pleasure. The Governor held that the enumerators 
were subject to the civil service law of 1883, and 
must pass an examination. TheSecretary acquiesced, 
with the understanding that he should designate the 
candidates for examination, and the Civil Service 
Commission, in view of the character and temporary 
duration of the service, of the limited time, and of the 
expense, placed the enumerators in the schedule which 
requires only a pass examination. | 

The Governor was not satistied with a method 
which virtually gave the patronage to the Secretary, 
and preferred a competitive examination, and as the 
authority of the rules of the Commission is derived 
from his approval, the change to a competitive exam- 
ination was made, and the Legislature was asked to 
grant. $7000 for the necessary cost. This the Legis- 
Jature-refused, and passed.a bill like that under which 
the last-census was taken, under which important sta- 
tistics have been collected with the enumeration of 
the population. The total expense of the census of 
1875 was about $307,000, and itis computed that the 
census.of this year, upon the same basis, would cost 
about $400,000; . But the Governor vetoed tle bill 
upon the ground that the Constitution does not au- 
thorize the collection of statistics, and that the expense 
contemplated was therefore unjustifiable. If, how- 
ever, the bill had included the amendment providing 
for the appointment of enumerators by competition, 
thereby depriving the Republican Secretary of State 
of the patronage of their designation, it is. probable 
that the Democratic Governecr would have signed a 
bill which Governor TILDEN did not disapprove. On 
the other hand, if the passage of the competitive 
amendment had not deprived the Republican Secre- 
tary of the patronage, the Republican Legislature 
- would have doubtless passed the amendment. 

The veto was most unwise. The Governor's plan 
of appointment, indeed, had been defeatéd, but ‘he 
should have fulfilled the mandate of the Constitution 
in the way which usage and the interests of the State 
have sanctioned. This, however, is a duty no less in- 
cumbent upon the Legislature, and the apparent de- 
termination to leave the census untaken, without an 
effort to reach an understanding with the Governor, 
who has declared his willingness to sign a bill provid- 
ing for a simple enumeration, is an offense against the 
State. The reason alleged for this inaction is most 
discreditable. It is that a new apportionment for rep- 
resentation would result probably in a Republican loss 
in the Legislature. The situation, then, is this: the 
Governor vetoes the bill because it is not precisely 
what he wishes; the Legislature will not propose an- 
other which is not precisely what it wishes ; and so, 
because neither side can be entirely satisfied in the 
method of taking the census, no census will be taken. 
The Governor is willing to yield competition if the Le- 
gislature will yield the collection of general statistics. 
A bill has been introduced by a Democrat providing 
for enumeration only, and the blame will rest upon 
the Legislature should it fail. The failure would be 
plainly a party blunder. It would be a greater ad- 
vantage to be able to claim for the party that in the 
Legislature it tried to secure a proper and ample cen- 
sus, but was prevented by a Democratic Governor, and 
that, rather than suffer the census to be defeated, it 
assented to his limited view, than it would be to say 
that the Democratic Governor vetoed a proper bill, 
and then, rather than lose the chance of securing three 
or four members, the Legislature took no further steps, 
and allowed the census to fail. 


THE BOSSES INSULTING UNION ,SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS. 


WE may yet be in time to say another word against the 
disastrous bill or amendment exempting soldiers and sail- 
ors from the operation of the Civil Service Act. Ostensibly 
the proposition favors them, because it provides that sol- 
diers and sailors may be appointed without examination. 
But really it is a plan to exclude all soldiers and sailors 
bat the favorites and parasites of political bosses, and its 
object is not to aid worthy soldiers, but to please the boss- 
es, and to thrust the civil service back into their hands. 

The present law provides that soldiers and sailors who 
pass the examination shall be preferred in appointments. 
That is a provision which enables every one of the 150,000 
veterans in New York to present himself, and, without any 
political or personal infinence, not to be excluded because 
of age or disability arising from military service. There 
are, however, but about 13,000 places. Under the proposed 
plan, therefore, only one in about eleven of the soldiers 
would -have, not a place, but a chance to get a place, if he 
were willing to work for a boss. 

But the imputation that the soldicrs_and sailors. are 
probably less intelligent than other citizens, amd would 
therefore fail in an examination, is a great insult. It was 


the pride of the couutry that the Union volunteers were - 
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the flower of its citizens. They know, as well as other citi- 
zeus, the conditions of a sound civil service, and like other 
citizens they ask for no favors. It is but justice, as the 
Jaw provides, that physical disability acquired in the field 
ehall not set them aside. But such citizens do not ask that 
because they were sternly tried in one service, and proved 
to be fully competent, they shall be taken into avother for 
which, by the assumption of this law, they can not prove 
their competence. Why should it be assumed that because 
they have served gallantly in the field, they are more igno- 
rant and stupid than other citizens? The bill is a trick of 
political bosses, which they hope, by appealing to the gen- 
eral public regard for the Union soldier, will enable them 
once more to obtain control of appointments and removals 
for their own purposes. The soldier and the sailor are used 
merely as pawns to play-the game of political bosses. 


THE LEGISLATURE AND THE PRISONS. 


WHATEVER reasons may be found for praising the con- 
duct of the New York Legislature of this year, its treatment 
of the prison labor question can not be one of them. If the 
vote of two years ago upon the contract system be right- 
fully interpreted as a mandate to discoutinue that system, 
it was the duty of the Legislature to do the best thing pos- 
sible under the circumstances, and that was to adopt the 
piece-price system. A bill providing for both the piece- 
price and State-account system was lost, and the result is 
likely to be the worst possible, that is, complete idleness in 
some of the prisons. 

Mr. BAKER, the Superintendent of State-prisons, has in- 
formed the Legislature that $200,000 will be required in 
order to employ 375 idle convicts at Auburn. Already 
$500,000 has been appropriated for certain work at Clinton 
and Auburn on State account, and there is an unexpended 
balance of $80,000 for the same purpose. Thus $780,000 will 
be required to maintain the work until the 30th of Septem- 
ber. For the following year, as we stated some time since, 
Mr. BAKER estimated that about $1,100,000 will be necessary. 
In the present situation he may choose any plan of labor 
except that of the old contract system, which he may pre- 
fer, and which the appropriation will authorize. 

The whole subject, however, like other miost importart 
questions, has been shirked by the Legislature. Govern- 
ment by. party is inevitable under a popular system, but 
government by party, as we constantly see, tends to become 
government for party and not for the public welfare. The 
first question which the ordinary legislator asks himself 
when a subject is presented for legislation is, How will this 
affect my party? He is always fishing for thie or that 
vote—for the labor vote, the Catholic vote, the liquor vote, 
the soldier vote—for every vote but that of citizens who 
wish honest and efficient administration, prompt legisla- 


tion for good purposes, and the thorough correction of - 


abuses. These, however, are the citizens who, iu the end, 
control the government, or our whole scheme would be a 
dismal failure. Had there been a deeper consciousness of 
this truth, this Legislature would have adjourned with a 
better reputation than now awaits it. It had great oppor- 
tunities, and it has lost most of them. 


THE:AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


WE have spoken more than once of the Archxological 
Institute of America, and of its interesting and important 
work, the establishment of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens. The enterprise is one which for 
the first time brings the higher classical scholarship of this 
country into direct co-operation aud comparison with that 
of Europe, and the results both in exploration and study 
are of the most gratifying kind. 

The reports of Mr. CLARKE and his associates of the ex- 
plorations at Assos, and of Mr. BANDELIEK of the researches 
in New Mexico and Yucatan, are of the highest scholarly 
value and authority, and throw a great deal of light upon 
the vanished life of very different races. The latest publi- 
cations of the Institute are a volume of papers of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies at Athens, and the prelimin- 
ary report of an archeological journey in Asia Minor in 
the summer of 1884, by J. R. S. STERRETT, Pli.D. 

The volume contains six papers, two of which are de- 
voted to inscriptions at Assos and Trallas, and are edited 
by Dr. STERRETT. This is the tirst publication of classical 
inscriptions collected unler American auspices, and the 
American who can not read them in the original language 
can yet be justly proud that the ability of his country holds 
its own in the paths of difficult learning as in the more fa- 
miliar arena of business affairs. Three other papers in the 
volume are devoted to the study of famous buildings in 
Athens, by students of the school, and the last paper is 
upon the battle of Salamis, by Professor Goopwin, of Cam- 
bridge, who was the first director of the school. The work 
of the school is in the hands of the ablest and most thor- 


ough scholars iu the couutry, and its existence is a sign of 


an elevated interest in good scholarship, of which we may 
all be glad. The Iustitnte depends for its prosperity upon 
the interest of generous friends, ove of whom has just given 
three thousand dollars to its treasury, aud upon the annu- 
al dues of its members,and its publications are models of 
good taste and of the most accurate supervision. 


THE POE MEMORIAL, 


It is a chrious fact that HALLecK and Por secnre their 


“memorial statue and bass-relief in Central Park before Ir- 


VING or CooPER Or BRYANT. POE, indeed, owes his largely 
to the esprit de corps of the actors, who remembered that 
he was the son of an actress, and, as Mr. Boots said, “ The 
American stage is proud and glad to have been the means 
of paying this tribute to American literature.” 

Mr. WooDBERRY’s recent Life of Poe, one of the best in 
the series of the lives of American authors, tells the trath 
of Por’s personal eareer, and estimates his genius very 
highly. It was a very sad and wasted life, and, as it seems 
to us, a rather meretricions genius. There is, however, a 
feeling of pity which always attends such melancholy ca- 
teers, aud to that something of the sympathy which has 


_ of its o 
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raised the Pork memorial must be attributed. There was 
no veiling of the familiar facts in anything that was said, 
and the services were interesting and becoming. 

Mr. SULLIVAN, who presided, concluded his address by 
naming the part oftthe Metropolitan Museum in which the 
PoE memorial is placed the Poets’ Corner; and it would be 
interestiug upon the walls of the museum of plastic and 


other art to collect memorials of artists in literature. But . 


in the open gallery of the Park itself, where statues of 
SHAKESPEARE, Scott, and. Burns, and other masters, al- 
ready stand, we yet hope to see the figures of the fathers 
of our literature who by birth or long residence are also as- 
sociated with New York. 


PERSONAL. 


Two years ago a well-known broker down-town bought a 
$250,000 house on Fifth Avenue, fronting Central Park, and after 
furnishing it handsomely, moved into it with his family. He was 
president of a mining company. Within a year he lost his.presi- 
dency, lis mine, his home, and his money, and is now in control of 
a desk in a smal] room of an obscure lawyer's office on Broadway, 
sought only by his creditors. This is a typical case of life in the 
metropolis in 1885. | 

—The late N. P. Wits has been somewhat harshly treated by 
biographers and reviewers of late, but those who knew him best 
say that his heart was kind and his hand generous, especially to 
brother craftsmen. WHLLIs never aspired to be a THACKERAY or 
an ALPHONSE Daupst, and it is hard lines to trim him up to such a 
standard. 

—The close physical resemblance of the Rev. Henry Warp 
Bercuer to the Rev. Ropert CoLtyer was much remarked a few days 
“20, when those gentlemen sat near each other on the stage of the 

adison Square Theatre, at the Authors’ Readings.’ Each has long 
flowing white hair, brushed back from a high forehead, a very 
florid complexion, a robust frame, and lange features, and each is 
often mistaken for the other. They are much nearer alike in ap- 


pearance than most brothers are, and sometimes at a public dinner ~ 


can scarcely be distinguished apart, even by those who know them 


fairly well, save from the fact that the Rev. Mr. Cottymr’s head is . 


surrounded by faint wreaths of smoke. They both sit erect when 
facing a crowd, and much more quiet than many younger men, Mr. 
Bescuer resting his hands, one after the other, by placing them 
partly in his trousers pockets. 

—Mr. Joun Bicktow is conducting a scheme for erecting’ in 
Central Park a monument to Wittiam Cciien Bryant, He does 


not advertise for contributions, but solicits them personally, though 


he expects soon to make a public statement of what he has done 
and what he desires. He was Mr. Bryant's associate doth in the 
editing and the owning of the Hvening Post, being at one time not 
only managing editor, but the possessor of one-fourth of the stock 
of that paper. 

—Mr. W. Hamitton Grpson, author of Pastoral Days, is holding 
a series of Saturday afternoon receptions at his studio, No. 177 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, and his visitors express their admiration 
of his water-color drawings by buying them. He sold several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth the first day. Grsson’s love of subtle beauties 
of rural out-doors is as fresh and ardent as a boy’s love of a hand- 
some pony, and his drawing, both on the block and an paper, is 
simply masterly. The fine qualities of his pictorial art appear 
also in his literary work. Mr. Gipson is the only painter of note 
who is a member of the Authors’ Club. 

—Commodore C. K. Garrison leaves his entire estate to his wife, 
his daughter, his grandchildren, his two brothers, his son-in-law, 
his nephew, and his sister, with no bequests to charities or public 
institutions. What he distributed in this direction was given dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

— Mayor Grace has allowed a reporter of one of the newspapers 
to copy from his books a list of the applicants for several impor- 
tant positions that he is about to fill. It is an excellent practice, 
and might be followed with advantage by Secretary Bayarp. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that Mr. Ket.ey’s candidature had been mude 
public in advance, and his claims canvassed by the press, how 
much trouble he and the administration would have es¢aped ! 

—Mr. Royvat M. Potsirrr, one of the proprietors of the Boston 
Herald, has been reconstructing the interior of the library of his 
handsome, castellated residence at Auburndale. The. ceiling is 
vaulted, and stained glass windows are introduced. It is a library, 
too, that has books in it. 

—Colonel J. H. Marirson, of her Majesty’s Opera Company, is 
sometimes sneered at by journalists because. of his affluent ability 
to secure free advertisement of himself. This seems ungrateful, 
when he has furnished so many of them gratuitously with piquant 
and remunerative “ copy,” as hundreds of self-supporting reporters 
can testify, who many a time have made ten dollars apiece by a 
fifteen minutes’ talk with him. ; 

—Ternnyson’s epitaph for the monument to Gorvon in West- 
minster Abbey: 

“ Warrior of God, man’s friend, not here below, 
But somewhere dead in the far waste Soudan. 


Thou livest in all hearta; for all men know 
This earth hath borne no simpler, nobler man.” 


—The Lafayette M. E. Church, in Jersey City, was dedicated 
with impressive ceremonies on the 3d of May. Mr. M. H. Gitcert, 
on behalf of the trustees, presented the building for dedication. 
Bishop Ranpotrn 8S. Foster preached an eloquent sermon. The 
Rev. W. L. Hoaauanp is the popular pastor of the church. 

—The New York Herald celebrated on Wednesday, May 6, the 
fiftieth anniversary of its birth, and the anniversary is made the 
occasion of many well-deserved congratulations. Commercially 
successful from the very beginning, the Hera/d has, within the 
past few years, under the management of the younger James Gor- 
DON Bennett, made great advances in dignity and influence, and 
has never stood higher than at present. 

—The oldest lawyer ip the United States is Mr. Jonn Leverince, 
of this city, who was admitted to the bar. in 1811, and who fought 
in the war of 1812. About forty years ago he was Counsel to the 

tion, during the Mayoralty of Mr. James Harper. He is 
six feet tall, and until -within a few weeks has been in excellent 
health. Only a few days ago, at the age of ninety-five, he argued 
an important case in court. 

—Rev. Joun W. Cuapwick, of Brooklyn, recently gave to his con- 
gregation an interesting Sunday evening lecture on OtrveR WEN- 
Hotes; of whose poem, The Chambered Naatilus,” he said: 
“ We shall all agree, I think, that it is his most perfect poem. I 
do not know of anything more beautiful in any of our poets.” 

—The Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle has just celebrated the com- 
pletion of its century by the issue of a handsome twenty-four page 
Centennial Chronicle. The paper was founded in 1785, when Au- 
gusta was made the capital of the State, under the title of 7he 
Augusta Chronicle and Gazette of the State, Its first title has al- 
ways been the Chronicle, although the second title has several 


times been changed, and the paper is now, in consequence of its 


absorption of a rival in 1877, known as the Chronicle and Consti- 
tutionalist. The Centennial Chronicle gives an account not only 
history, but also of that of the city with which it is iden- 
tified with which it is almost coeval. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL IRVIN McDOWELL, 


Wirs the death of Major-General McDowsz.1, which occurred 
on the night of Monday, May 4, at San Francisco, another famous 
Union army commander passes away, the one, too, who earliest 
rose to prominence in the prolonged operations against Richmond. 
He will figure in history as a soldier who was “ not of Fortune’s 
cap the very button’’; as one, indeed, whom Fortune treated most 
unkindly by raising him to the acme of celebrity in public expec- 
tation only to desert him in the hour of performance. Neverthe- 
less, when it is remembered that McDowkg.t, after an unsuccess- 
ful career in the first two years of the war, and no career of con- 
sequence at all in the remaining years, reached one of the highest 
and most lucrative grades in the regular army, he can not be said 
to have lacked his full share of professional rewards. 
~ Born in Ohio in the year 1818, he entered West Point at the 
age of sixteen, graduated there in 1838, and was commissioned as 
a Second Lieutenant in the First Artillery. Having performed gar- 
rison duty on the northern frontier, in 1841 he was made success- 
ively Assistant Instructor in Infantry Tactics and Adjutant at the 
Military Academy. Four years later, on the signs of approaching 
war with Mexico, he became an aide on the staff of General Woot, 
and repaired to the Rio Grande. It is worth noting that Woov’s first 
task was to establish a camp in Texas for organizing and disciplin- 
ing the volunteers who flocked thither in response to President 
Pork’s call. . Thus McDowe.. was schooled in the precise class of 
work which he was called to perform, on a larger scale and at a 
more critical moment, fifteen years later. 

Woot entered Mexico in October, and joined Taytor near Coa- 
huila. On the 23d of February, 1847, Tayuor defeated Santa 
Anna at Buena Vista, and for gallant and meritorious conduct in 
this action Lieutenant was brevetted Captain. His 
transfer to the Adjutant-General’s De ent came three months 


later, and in this staff duty he thenceforth continued, being: made 
1856. In November, 1858, he took a 


Brevet Major in March, 


THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL McoDOWELL, 


THE FIGHT’S OFF—({(FOR THE PRESENT). 


year’s trip to Europe. The outbreak of the civil war found Major 
McDowE t in Washington, on the staff of General Scorr. Promo- 
tion was rapid then, and McDoweE z took specially long leaps, being 
made Brigadier-General in the regular army from May. 14, 1861. 


‘ Soon after, he received the command of the first “ on-to-Richmond” 


army at the instance of Scdrr, who was too old for field command. 

The popular pressure for an instant advance led him against his 
will to move his still undisciplined forces from Washington to- 
ward the enemy on the 16th of July, 1861. On the 21st the Con- 
federate forces of BeavurEGarD and JOHNSTON were encountered at 
Bull Run. McDowe1’s plan of battle was simple and judicious. 
He purposed to demonstrate deceptively against the enemy’s right, 
while with his main force turning the Confederate left, so as to 
take his position in reverse. The execution was full of faults. 
Delays, the lack of competent staff officers, and almost universal 
inexperience would have jeoparded even a better scheme. Fitful 
operations of one brigade at a time took the place of proper attacks, 
and although the Confederate errors and i ce were also great, 
so that at one time a Union victory probable, ultimately the 
advantage of the defense proved the greater, and then the Union 
retreat, as was natural with raw troops, became a rout. 
made his way back to Washington, where he was succeeded in 
command by McCLe.iay. 

The first angry disposition to make McDowk 1 a scapegoat gave 
way to a recognition of the fact that he had been the victim of cir- 
cumstances. He was intrusted with the command of a division, and 
then of the First Corps, designed to re-enforce McCLELLan in the 
Peninsular campaign of 1862.. But the sudden appearance of 
Stonewall Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley caused the Wash- 
ington authorities to send him instead against Jackson. As a 


consequence he was present at Banxs’s battle at Cedar Mountain. 


Then, under Pops, his corps became the Third Corps, Army of 
Virginia, and was in action at Rappahannock Station. Pors's de- 
cisive battle took place toward the end of August at Manassas, the 
scene of McDowg..’s previous discomfiture. The Union army 


was there again defeated ; and after this second rebuff of fortune 


-on the same ill-omened ground, McDowE ceased to hold active 


field command. But he was generally regarded, both in and out 
of the service, as a good soldier,.and in 1872 was made a- Major- 
General in the regular army: His latest command was on the Pa- 


cific coast, where he remained until his. death, having .been: trans © 


ferred to the retired list in October, 1882, 


THE NEW CONSUL-GENERAL AT VIENNA, 


Presipent CLEVELAND has made a departure of some interest 
in sending to the cities of Berlin and Vienna two German Ameri- 
cans. Freperick. Raing, of whom a sketch has appeared already 
in this journal, goes to the capital of Germany, and Epwunp 
JUSSEN to the capital of Austro-Hungary. Aside from the matter 
of nationality, these gentlemen are qualified for their respective 
posts, but as German Americans they are particularly qualified. 
They can speak German, and are familiar with German customs 
and laws; they can speak Englislr also, and are familiar with 
American customs and laws. Moreover, they love both the land 
of their nativity and the land of their adoption. ; 

Mr. Jussen has long been a leading lawyer of Chicago, and, at 
one time filled the office of Collector of Internal Revenue. In 
politics he is active and independent, and although a brother-in- 
law of Mr. Cart Scuurz, his application for the position was filed 
in the usual way, without Mr. Scuurz’s knowledge, and was con- 
sidered without Mr. Scuurz’s influence. It received, however, the 
hearty indorsement of such leading Democrats as Mr. Metvu.z 


Futter and ex-Senator Lyman but as many, other 


applications of similar purport had been filed, Mr. J0ss&N was plea- 
santly surprised when his own turned out to be the successful one, 
Mr. Jussen is an active business man as well as a skillful and. 
successful lawyer. He has the interests of his fellow-sitizens: at 
heart, and his knowledge and experience are unusual. ' 
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AS ONE BY ONE WITHDRAW 
THE LOFTY ACTORS. 
I. 
As one by one withdraw the lofty actors 
From that great play on history's stage eterne, 
That lurid, partial act of war and peace—of old 
and new contending, 
Fought out through wrath, fears, dark dismays, 
und many a jong suspense, 
All past—and since, in countless graves reced- 
ing, meliowing, 
Victor's and vanquish’d—Lincoln’s and Lee’s— 
now thou with them, 
*Man of the mighty davs—and equal to the days! 
Thou from the prairies!—tangled and many- 
vein'd and bard has been thy part, 
To admiration has it been enacted! 
IL 
And still shall be; resume again, thou bero 
heart ! 
Strengthen to firmest day, 0 rosy dawn of hope! 
Tho’ dirge I started first, to joyful shout reverse! 
and thou, 0 grave, 
Wait and long! 
Warrmay. 


ADRIAN VIDAL* 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avruor or “ Matramony,” “ pe Mresac,” 
“Turucey Hat,” ere. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
SOME FRIENDLY HINTS. 


Ir was not without some trouble that Percy 
Kean persuaded. Adrian to give up the idea of 
publishing a crushing reply to the Scorpion. “If 
your soul thirsts for vengeance,” he said, “ wait 
till you see a good opportanity of retaliating, and 
then come down upon them like a wolf on the 
fold. But I should strongly advise you to take 
no notice. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
it is wiser to take nonotice. Moreover, I have a 
notion that you won't write a great many more 
critiques for the Ang/o-Sazon.” 

“ You don’t think it is paying, then?” asked 
Adrian, anxiously. 

“J am quite sure itis not. With what amount 
of capital it started, 1 don’t know; but I will 
venture to prophesy that it will last just as long 
as that amount lasts, and no longer.” 

Tins was not pleasant hearing for Adrian ; yet 
when he was once more alone, it was less the prob- 
able collapse of the Anglo-Saxon that distressed 
him than the thought of that venomous article 
as to which he had been told that he would be 
wise to keep silence. How many people would 
understand the significance of the allusion to his 
private life he could not tell; but be feared that 
u good many would, at all events, perceive that 
the words conveved an allusion of some kind. 
About this time he became nervously observant 
of trifles, and soon saw, or fancied he eae, that 
the nicest women of his acquaintance were not 
quite so cordial in their manner toward him as 
they had been, while the others were growing 
more 80. 

Walking up St. James's Street one day, he 

upon Egerton, who stopped to speak to 
him,and while they were exchanging common- 
places it occurred to Adrian that be would ask 
this stanch supporter of the Anglo-Sazon to din- 
ner. He would know,if any one did, what the 
financial position of the paper was, and his na- 
ture Was 80 communicative that he would be pret- 
ty sure to refer to the subject in the course of 
the evening, without being questioned. 

“ And I'll get Pilkington, if I can,” Adrian add- 
ed, after his invitation had been accepted. 

“That will be very pleasant,” said Egerton, 
looking down the street. “As it isn’t the sea- 
son, dare say he'll come.”’ Then he rather abrupt- 
lv withdrew his eyes from contemplation of the 
clock tower to raise them to his companion’s face. 
* At vour club, I think vou said? Mrs. Vidal is 
still away, then ¥” he asked. 

“She is still away,” answered Adrian, a little 
surprised at the question, for he knew that Eger- 
ton was barely acquainted with his wife. 

“Oh, indeed,” said the other. “ Well, I hope 
we shall see her back in London again before 
long.” He paused for a moment, then repeated, 
“I hope we shall see her back before jong.” 
After which he nodded aud walked away. 

This was tolerably plain-speaking—so plain as 
to border upon impertinence; and what added 
emphasis to it was that Egerton was not, as a gen- 
‘eral thing,’at all the kind of man to meddle with 
his neighbors’ domestic voncerns. 

“I_wish people would be good enough to mind 
their own business?’ muttered Adnan, as he 
turned into Piccadilly. 

But he ought to have known better than to 
waste his breath in such Utopian aspi::.tions as 
that; and indeed it so happened that no later 
than the same evening be received an in:plied re- 
buke as unwelcome and as unexpected as Eger- 
ton’s had been. 

During the hunting season Mr. Wilbraham was 
not very assiduous in his attendance at the 
House, but he ran up to Leadon when he could 
spare the time, or when he was wanted to take 
part im a division, and Adrian not unfrequently 
encountered and exchanged salutations with him 
at evening parties. If their intercourse did not 
go farther than an amiable nod and smile on 
the one side, and a gruff “How are you?” on 
the other, it was because Mr. Wilbraham had 
shown, in a manner not to be mistaken, that it 
gave bim no sort of pleasure to talk to the pop- 
ular young author. But now it seemed as if 
something out of the common must have induced 
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him to abandon his attitude of armed neutrality 
in favor of a more aggressive one. His mien, at 
all events, was aggressive, if his words were not 
so, when he separated himself abruptly from a 
knot of friends with whom he had been convers- 
ing, and barred Adrian's passage, saying, “I am 
told Mrs. Vidal is ill. I hope it is not true?” 

“There is nothing serious the matter, thank 
you,” answered Adrian, politely; “she has been 
a little out of sorts for some time.” 

“She never used to be out of sorts,” returned 
the other, looking half inclined to pick a quarrel 
upon the strength of this statement. “She al- 
ways appeared to me to have as good health as 
anybody.” 

“ Itis nothing serous,” Adrian repeated. “She 
is not fond of London, and it bas not agreed with 


her well.” 

care I don"t wonder st it!" cried Wilbea- 
ham. “ Nobody could keep well in such a pol- 
luted atmosphere. I can’t think how you can have 

her te stand it.” 

“We should all like to have estates in the 
country,” remarked Adrian, smiling; “ but as that 
can’t be managed, some of us are obliged to live 
in the poHuted atmosphere.” 

“T should have thought one could write novels 
anywhere,” said Wilbraham ; “ but of course one 
can’t have a perpetual round of entertainments 
in the country.” And with that he turned on bis 
heel and strode off. 

Sach rudeness was intensely disagreeable to 
Adrian, who would not, if he could have helped 
it, have incurred the dislike of a single fellow- 
mortal. He went home that night feeling sin- 
cerely sorry for himself. He was altogether out 
of luck, he thought. He was certainly not as 

lar as he had been: the articles which he 

written for the Anglo-Sazon had brought 
him little money and a great deal of vexation ; 
and now, it seemed, he was commonly regarded 
as a bad husband. Nothing had gone well with 
him since that calamitous day when Clare had 
caught him entertaining Lady St. Austell in her 
drawing-room. His partner in misfortune had 
left town immediately afterward, and he had 
heard no more of her. It was not likely that 
she would have apoken to anvbody about their 
detection; but mow Adrian began to wonder 
whether the story was not too good a one for 
Lord St. Austell to keep long to himself. If that 
had been divulged, it would be easy to understand 
the insinuations of the Scorpion, as well as the 
advice of his friends that he should submit to 
them in silence. 

For some days he went about with a gloomy 
face, and was unusually short in his replies to 
those who accosted him. Nor did the dinner to 
which he had invited Egerton and Pilkington 
serve to raise his spirits. From the first inoment 
he saw that be had made a mistake in asking the 
two men to meet one another. It was plain that 
they were no longer upon such amicable terms as 
when he had last seen them together, Egerton in 
particular seeming to be out of temper, and dis- 
posed to differ in a fretful way from the eminent 
person to whose opinions he had always hitherto 
shown himself so eager to say ditto. Pilkington, 
on his side, while maintaining his wonted courte 
sy, contrived, as courteous people often do con- 
trive, to be excessively provoking, and led his 
friend into saying some very foolish things, of 
which he then, with the most delicate considera- 
tion, pointed. out the folly. No reference was 
made to the Anglo-Saxon during dinner; bat 
that something would be said about it before his 
guests departed Adrian was very sure; because, 
as he wanted to know the worst, he was resolved 
to introduce the topic himself. 

Later in the evening, therefore, he said, with 
the innocent air of a disinterested seeker after 
information, “1 hope the sale of the Anglo-Sazon 
continues to be satisfactory 

Egerton rose like a trout at a May-fly. “Con- 
tinues! My dear fellow, it has never begun to be 
satisfactory. The first two or three numbers, 
perhaps—I believe they went off pretty well ; 
but latterly it bas been ruinous work. Simply 
ruinous, you know.” And he looked somewhat 
indignantly at Pilkington, who blew a cloud of 
smoke from his cigarette, and watched it floating 
upward to the ceiling. 

“ The fact of the matter is,” went on, 
“that we haven't gone to work quite in the right 
way. At least so it seems to me; but of course 
I'm not a literary man, and I only judge by what 
I bear from others.” 

“When I the editorship,” said Pil- 
kington, deliberately—“ and, as you may remem- 
ber, Egerton, I did so with some reluctance—I 
merely stipulated that I should be allowed to 
manage the paper in my own way. I never prom- 
ised that that way should seem the right way 
to others, nor did I guarantee that the paper 
should pay.” 

“You said you it would.” 

“Well, I said I thought it would. That was 
my opinion, which I gave for what it was worth 
on being asked for it. No one can regret ite 


expostu Egerton, “ you 
mustn't take it in that way, Pilkington; that 
wasn't at all what I meant. Your retirement 
would be the possible loas to us, and— 
and I'm sure 1 hope you won't think of such a 


Pilkington smiled. “I don’t know yet.wheth- 
er I shall retire or not,” he answered: “ but if I 
am scolded, I certainly shall.” And soon after 
this he said good-night. 

“ Pilkington’s a deuced awkward sort of fellow 


to get on with,” remarked Egerton, after he was — 


gouve. “You wouldn't think so to talk to him, 
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but he is. All those little fads of his about hav- 
ing unusual paper and type, and so forth, have 
cost a lot of money; and as for his having a 
iary interest in the undertaking—well, you 

w, that really doesn’t amount to much. No- 
body wants to dictate to him; but one has one’s 
ideas, and he might at least condescend to listen 
to them. Instead of which, the moment that 
one hints at the possibility of his having made a 

i he begins to talk about resigning.” 

“He complains that that is the way in which 
his contributors treat him,” remarked Adrian. “I 
suppose the truth is that all people who write 
much are apt to grow irritable. We don’t get 

of fresh air and exercise.” 

“Perhaps that may be it. Anyhow, I don’t 
think a man ought to be above being told of his 
mistakes,do you? If he had known of them, he 
wouldn't have made them, don’t you see? Sup- 
posing I tell you that you have made a mistake 
in this or that, I take it that you, as a sensible 
man, will be rather grateful to me for letting you 
know of what you wouldn't have found out for 
yourself, eh 

“ Does that mean that vou are going to tell me 
of some mistake that I have made ¥” 

Egerton laughed. “Well, vou know, I think 
it’s rather a mistake to have such articles written 
about one as that in the Scorpion.” 

“Tt’s a misfortune,” said Adrian. “I really 
don’t quite see how it’s a mistake. You might 
as well say it’s a mistake to‘get one’s boots mud- 
dy on a wet day. I don't like muddy boots; but 
I know no way of keeping them clean, except 
staying at home. Of course, if I didn’t write at 
all, the Scorpion couldn’t make my writings an 
excase for bespattering me.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Egerton, getting up, “ you lit- 
erary fellows are all the same ; it isn’t much use 
to give you friendly hints. Nevertheless, you 
needn't get covered with mud if you walk circum- 
spectly—take my word for it.” 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
CONSOLATION. 


In spite of Adrian's assertions to the contrarv, 
Clare was really somewhat out of health. She 
had not mentioned the fact in her letters to her 
husband, so that ‘t was no fault of his if he was 
unaware of it; but it mast be confessed that she 
had made the most of her indisposition to her 
parents, who were as firm)y convinced as Wilbra- 
ham himself that she was in no state to brave 
the dangers of the London atmosphere. 

“I wish we could get poor Adrian down here 
too,” Mrs. Irvine was wont to say to her friends ; 
“it can't be good for him to slave night and day 
as he does. But his work obliges him to remain 
within reach of the British Museum, you know, 
and—and such places; and it is very kind and 
unselfish of him to spare Clare to us for so 

With the early spring, however, the roses came 
back to Clare’s cheeks, and then she herself per- 
ceived that she had no excuse for neglecting her 
duties any longer. She was stronger by this 
time, and had to some extent—or so she believed 
—lived down her trouble. But, in truth, such 
troubles can only be lived down by means of a 
little wholesome indifference ; and this Clare had 
not been able to acquire. She returned to Lon- 
don determined to endure what could not .be 
cured, and to show a brave front to misfortune in 
the future; but as she still loved ber husband, 
and still despised herself for loving a man who 
had deceived her, the chance that these excellent 
resolutions would be kept was but a poor one. 

Adrian was waiting for her at the terminus, 
and the moment that she caught sight of him on 
the platform she was struck with the change in 
his appearance. He was thinner, paler, and his 
face had a worn, anxious expression which she 
was puzzled to account for. Was he, too, unhap- 
py, then’? In spite of herself her heart softened 
toward him; and because she felt that it was 
softening, she made her —s somewhat cold- 
er and more formal than i have been, even 
in that public place. 

“ Have you been—quite well ?” she asked, hesi- 
tatinglv, when her luggage had been collected, 
and she was driving away from the station with 
her husband. Her voice sounded harsh as she 
put the question, and Adrian could not tell that 
this was only the result of an effort to steady it. 

“Tm all right, thanks,” he answered, shortly. 
“ And you are feeling better, I hope Y” 

“ Yea,” she said; and then there was a pause, 
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as ever that he would not have conditions. She 
must trust him first. After that he would will- 
ingly and of his own accord give up Lady St. 
Austell, or any one else to whom she might ob- 
Theoretically, no doubt, there was something 
to be said im favor of this view; but if Adrian 
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intended to wait until Clare acknowledged her- 
self in the wrong, it seemed likely that he might 
wait until he was gray-headed ; and in the mean 


mates. Both of them were m , 
of them happened also to be fretful. They tried 
to be distantly civil to one another, but thére 


was no keeping it up. Distant civility was apt 
to degenerate into something like sulky silence : 


a doubt as to its sincerity. “My dear Georgina,” 
Adrian said, gravely, “ you will have to come to 
us forthwith; it’s a case of simple necessity. 
Since you won't consent to live with vour mo- 
ther, like a well-conducted young woman, it is 
evident that your brother’s house is the proper 
place for you, and I must insist upon taking you 
under my protection. The family can’t afford to 
trifle with its character. Even as it is, an amia- 
ble weekly newspaper has been kind enough to 
insinuate that I am no better than I should be.” 

“So I hear,” remarked Georgina, looking rath- 
er hard at him. “I have already done my week 
in Brighton, and have been posted up in all the 
latest intelligence. Besides, 1 have seen Mr. De 
Wynt.” 

“ Poor Mr. De Wynt!” interjected Clare. 

“Why poor? I doubt whether he ever was 
poor Mr. De Wynt; but at any rate he is rich 
Mr. De Wynt now. His old uncle is dead at last, 
and has left him everything.” 

“Has he, really? I am so glad!” exclaimed 
Clare 


“Are you? I don’t know thatI am. I thought 
he did very well as he was, and I can't imagine 
him a High Sheriff or a Deputy-Lieutenant.” 

“ He is fitted for any position,” Clare said, em- 

ically. 

“ And calculated to adorn it? Perhaps so, but 
it is impossible to sav with any certainty, because 
there are some positions in which he will never 
find himself.” 

Something in the tone in which the last words 
were spoken caused Clare to make a rapid de- 
duction, and late that night she mvaded her sister- 
in-law’s bedroom with the stern air of one who 
means to stand no nonsense. 

“ Georgina,” she said, without any introductory 
observations, “ Mr. De Wynt has proposed to you, 
and vou have refused him.” 

“There is no evading your penetration,” re- 
plied Georgina, placidly. “ He has—and I have.” 

“Then I must say,” cried Clare, in great vexa- 
tion, “that I think you ought to be thorougiily 
ashamed of yourself!” 

“Oh! Well, no doubt you know best. I am 
a poor simple creature, and I often do wrong 


without intending it; but why I t to be 
ashamed of myself for refusing Mr. Wont, 
I don’t altogether understand. Is it because I 


am particularly fitted to be a Deputy-Lieutenant's 
wife ?” 

“ Not at all; it is because you have been in- 
sane to refuse a man whom you love, and 
who very likely won't give vou a second chance.” 

“T beg to say,” replied Georgina, “ that I have 
never been in love m my life. If I felt the 
slightest symptom of such a disease coming on, 
I should instantly set sail for the Antarctic Ocean 
and never be heard of again. I should feel that 
I had genossen das irdische Gliick, and that it was 
high time for me to disappear from civilized so- 
ciety.” 

“It isn’t the slightest use to talk to me like 
that,” returned Clare, loftily ; “it doesn’t deceive 
me for a moment.” 

“Very well, then, I am pining for Mr. De 
Wrynt. As soon as you leave the room, I shall 
throw myself face downward on my bed, and give 
way to a paroxysm-of despair. All the same, I 
can’t marry aman who has just come into a for- 
tune, and whom I persistently snubbed when he 
was a comparative 

“If that is the only thing !” 

“ But it is mot the only thing. As I explained 
to you long ago, the idea of marriage in the ab- 
stract is repugnant tome. A single life has its 
attractions after all. Has your experience led 
you to believe that marriages never turn out 
badly 

Clare drew herself up slightly, and made no 
answer, not being sure whether Georgina had de- 
livered this home-thrust accidentally or not. Al! 
@oubt was removed from her mind by the latter, 
who went on: 

“That was a brutal to say, was it not? 
But, my dear, I intend to be brutal, and you can’t 
stop me. Do you suppose it isnt as clear as the 
sun in heaven that you and Adrian have fallen 
out? Now sit down here beside me, and tell me 


i 


into it. 
perched herself sideways 
“what is it all about ?” 


4! 


exactly an earthiv to 
every now bitter = speeches forced 
their way out before they could be checked, and 
the husband and wife never felt at ease together 
unless some third person was present. 

Thus, when Georgina suddenly appeared from 
the arctic circle, bringing with her a pair of 
reindeer’s antlers, the skin of a polar bear, and 
divers powerful-smelling garments as evidences 
of the genuineness of her expedition, she received 
a welcome so hearty that she could not entertain 

after which Adrian began to speak about some 
smal! heusehold matters. 
In truth, he was not just then in the mood to 
make advances, or to recognize any that might 
be made to him. Latterly many annoyances, 
amall and great, had made life disagreeable to 
him, and in his heart he was disposed to hold 
Clare responsible for them all. But for ber he 
would never have been held up to reprobation 
in pri. 
ailure to pay more than I do, and I may add vate life, by certain ladies whose notice he had 
that I should regret it just as much even if I did learned to prize. But for her he would have the whole story from beginning to end.” 
not happen to have a money interest in it. If been less reckless in his expenditure than he “] know you mean to be kind, Georgina,” be- 
the chief prepnetors think that it would prosper ee gan Clara, hesitatingty. 
more under other management, | shall most will- “IT do: and that ie why lam not goimg to let 
ingly retire from my post. In fact, 1 have al- neglect or hurry over, with results which were you put me down. I know I am not what is called 
ready thought more than once of so.”” painfully apparent to him. He thought she de- a specially sympathetic woman; but as a set-off, 
served some punishment for the trowble which I am far more trustworthy than the generality 
she had brought upon them both, and he wished of women; added to which, I know my brother 
for no reconciliation that should not promise to 
be a permanent one. He remembered that his 
wife had tried to impose conditions upon him 
£ on a former occasion, and he was as determined 
by the shoulders, 
me,” she said, as 
upon the arm: 
Clare submitted. She was of too proud and 
reticent a nature to make such confessions easily ; 
but since it was impossible to deny that she had 
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quarrelled with her husband, it might be as well, 
she thought, to tell Georgina the truth, and have 
done with it. She did mot, however, tell the whole 
truth. She cut her recital as short as she could, 
and would have , among other inci- 
dente, that of Lady St. Austell’s clandestine visit 
to Alexandra Gardens, had she not wished to 
prove bevond a doubt that she was the victim of 
no hallucination as to Adrian's treachery. 

ina’s comments were brief and decisive. 
“ Adrian is a per- 


hope that this may serve asa lesson to him. | 
don’t know whether you are aware that he is 
more in love with you, if anything, than 


” 


ago. 
Clare shook ber head, and smiled slightly. 


treatment. I am not sure that, if I were a man, 
I shouldn't find it more terrible than the other. 
But please to bear in mind that you have no rea- 
son whatever to be miserable. I don't think so 
meanly of your intelligence as to believe that 
you are really jealous of poor Lady St. Austell, 
with her fat figure and her rouged cheeks. 
What you do complain of is that Adrian should 
seem to enjoy flirting with her or with anybody. 
It’s only his way, but it’s a bad way, and I quite 
agree with you im thinking that he ought to be 
cured of it.” 

It is doubtful whether Clare derived much 
comfort from the above observations. Nor, un- 
fortunately, was Georgina’s subsequent method 
with ber brother the best that could have been 


by it; she scarcely answered him when he spoke 
to her; and if he ventured upon a humble 


never knew how to do things by halves, she end- 
ed by virtually sending him tw Coventry in his 
own house. 

Toward a man of Adrian’s temperament it 
would have been difficult to take up a more in- 
judicious line. The only effect that it produced 
upon him was to drive him away from home; 
and when he did come home, he generaliv took 
care to bring friends with him. He was restless 
and excitable at this time, seeming to find bis 
only pleasure in society; he did very little work, 
and Clare noticed that he had become alarming- 
ly careless about money. She did not know what 
his literary earnings might be; but she feared 
that they could hardly be sufficient to warrant 
the continual little dinner parties that de gave, 
the addition of a man to their staff of in-door 
servants, and the hire of a brouglham. These 
things made her uneaey; and Georgina, now that 
poor De Wvnt had been sent about his business, 
no longer provided ber with a wholesome interest to 
withdraw her thoughts from her own unhappiness. 

One small piece of consolation, which after- 
ward became a more important one, was afforded 
to her by the unexpected visit of a friend of her 
girlhood, of whom she had lost sight for some 
vears, and who had joined a nursing sisterhood. 
Sister Jane,as this lady was now called, was sent, 
in the first instance, to appeal for help by the so- 
ciety to which she belonged; but finding that 
Mrs. Vidal was interested in hearing about her 
work, she remained, talking, for some little time, 
and was persuaded to repeat her visit a few days 
later. 

Clare looked with something like envy at this 
cheerful, plain-featured young woman, to whom 
the world had seemed a place in which to per- 
form duties rather than to seek for happiness. 
In carrying out the former, she had apparently 
found the latter. When questioned upon this 
point, she answered simply that she never had 
time to ask herself whether she enjoyed her life or 
not, but that she was quite sure that she had not 
enjoyed it before entering the sisterhood. “ For 
vou it is very different,” she added, divining what 
the wistful expression in Clare’s eyes meaut. 
“If I had been beautiful as you are, I should 
have expected quite another kind of existence, 
and I suppose very likely I should have got it. 
I don’t think there is any harm in that, only every 
woman ought to find her proper place if she can. 
Those who are not ornamental had better try to 
be useful.” 

But Clare thought it might be possible to be 
both. “Couldn't you find something for me to 
do?” she asked, eagerly. “Couidn't I go to the 
hospitals and—and read to the patients, or be of 
some help ?” 

Sister Jane smiled. “Well, I am afraid not. 
And vou have your home duties, you know.” 

“They are soon got through. I have a great 
deal of spare time—and I have no children,” said 
Clare, with a si 

_“ Would you dike to go to the Children’s Hos- 
pital sometimes?” asked the other, presently. 
* You might really be of use there, if you cared 
to go. The children are always glad to see peo- 
ple; and many of them must be kept lying on 
their backs for months, poor little souls! Shall I 
take you there one day ?” 

Clare jumped at the suggestion. When should 
she go? To-morrow ?—the next dav? 

“ Well, to-morrow, if you like,” the good Sister 
answered, smiling; and thus it was that Clare 
was provided with a betier cure for morbid self- 
— than any that Georgiua could have 

vised. 
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The bright, airy ward, with its rows of little 
iron beds, became a sort of haven of rest to 
her. When she entered it it seemed to ber that 
she left the world behind her—that weary, heart- 
less, purposeless world in which women had no- 
thing better to do than to make love to their 
friends’ husbands, and where men were consid- 
ered idiots if they devoted themselves to their 
wives. The children became fond of her. She 
took them toys, with which they managed to play 
in a serious, unchildlike fashion, as they lay 
there, afflicted before their time with the curse 
of mortality. They did not understand why she 
so often had tears in her eyes, for the pathos of 
their condition was, happily, less evident to them 
than it was to her; but they learned to love her 
beautiful, sad face, and she developed a faculty 
for narrating stories which rather astonished her, 
seeing that she had never suspected herself of 
being gifted with any great fecundity of imagi- 
nation. Her husband, whose own imagination 
was becoming wofully sterile at this time, would 
perbaps have been grateful to her for a hint or 
two; but she had not deemed it incumbent upon 
her to tell Adrian of her frequent visits to the 
Children’s Hospital. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE BASE-BALL SEASON. 


Tue base-bal] season has opened in all parts of 
the couutry with great éclat, and it is safe to pre- 
dict that this will be one of the liveliest seasons 
the base-ball men have ever had. 

There are not quite so many leading base-ball 
associations in the field this season as there were 
last, but this deficiency is more than counter- 
balanced by the increased strength which has 
been added to the surviving clubs by securing 
the first-class material thrown upon the market 
by the disbandment of the leading clubs during 
the progress and at the close of last season. 

There are five leading professional base-ball 
associations throughout the country, some half- 
dozen college associations, many State and coun- 
ty associations, and an endless number of amateur 
and junior associations, each containing from six 
to eight clubs. 

The National League, which is the oldest of all 
the professional base-ball organizations, occupies 
the most important position in the eves of the 
public. The clubs of this organization are at 
Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, and Buffalo in the 
West, and New York, Philadelphia, Providence, 
and Boston in the East. The most experienced 
players in the country are to be found in the 
League ranks; and ae it is the only asso- 
ciation im the country which charges a fifty-cent 
admission fee, it still retains a prestige over all 
the other associations, which charge but half that 
amount. 

The American Association, which stands next 
to the National League in importance, has clubs 
at St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh 
in the West, and New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore in the East. The clubs of 
this association are very much better equalized in 
playing strength than those of anv other associa- 
tion in the base-ball arena, and a close and inter- 
esting championship race may be looked for, as 
thus far all the clubs have shown excellent form. 

The National League opened its championship 
season in the West April 30, in games at Detroit 
and St. Louis, and in the East May 2, in New 
York and Philadelphia. 

The American Coliege Association, like the Na- 
tional League, opened its championship season 
April 30, when the inaugural game was played at 
Amherst, between the Dartmouth and Amherst 
college clubs. The Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Brown, Amherst, and Dartmouth college clubs 
form this College Association, which is now at- 
tracting so much public attention. 

The games played thus far this season have all 
been largely attended, and an uncommon amount 
of interest has been shown in the national sport 
by the spectators. The Athletics and Metropol- 
itans opened the season in Philadelphia April 18, 
in the presence of about ten thousand spectators. 
The season was also opened in St. Louis in the 
presence of an equally large assemblage, while 
in all other parts of the country the opening 
championship games have drawn from two to five 
thousand spectators, and there has been an at- 
tendance at each game since the opening of the 
senson. of from one to five thousand spectators. 
It would be a fair estimate to average the at- 
tendance- at two thousand a day at each game 
played by any of the five leading professional as- 
sociations, while the attendance at the minor as- 
sociation games can safely be averaged at one 
thousand. 

The interest in the neighborhood of New York 
is centred upon the championship race of the 
National League. It seems certain that the pen- 
nant of this organization will lie. between the 
New York, Chicago, Providence, and Boston clubs, 
and it is the firm belief of the people in this vi- 
cinity that the heavy batting New York club will 
come off the final victors, and bring the cham- 
pionship to this citv. The club is especially 
well provided with pitchers and catchers — one 
of the most essential features, and the one in 
which the team was particularly weak last vear. 
The Chicagos heretofore have had an advantag> 
over the New Yorks in base running, but it ts 
thought that this deficiency will be to a great ex- 
tent counterbalanced by the swift and accurate 
throwing to the bases of Ewine and Drasvev. 

The Metropolitans of this city, who won the 
championship of the American Association last 
season, have been weakened greatly by the loss 
of Kexrr and Esrersroox. They have also been 
still farther handicapped by the illness of Han- 
KInson and Lyncs. Nevertheless, they have 
fouglit most desperately thus far this season with 
the st t clubs in the Association, and have 


held their own against great odds. Their two 


amateur pitchers are now beginning to get over 
we “tage fright,” and are doing most admi- 

By the disbandment of the Cleveland League 
Club, the city of Brooklyn, which secured the ma- 
jority of their players, has been provided with 
one of the very best teams in the American As- 
sociation. 

In addition to the two strong clubs located in 
this city, and the club in Brooklyn, there will be 
an Eastern League Ciub in Jersey City and an- 
other at Newark, which will give the base-ball 
admirers of thig city unfailing opportunities to 
see professionc! base-ball g-mes. 

The new pitching rules adopted by the Nation- 
al League are having a telling effect upon the 
pitchers of that organization, and it is thought 
that the club officials will discover their great 
mistake before long, and rescind the rule which 
requires the pitcher to keep both feet on the 
ground while in the act of delivering the ball. 

The portraits on page 308 represent twelve of 
the leading professional! base-ball players. Among 
these are the nine men universally acknowledged 
as the most expert players in their respective 
positions in the field, the champion batsmen of 
the National League and the American Associa- 
tion respectively, and the most noted base run- 
ner. 

CuaRLEs Rapporren, the most noted pitcher in 
the world, was born in Rochester, New York. 
His first appearance on the ball field which at- 
tracted the attention of a professional manager 
was while he was playing in Bloomingdale, Lili- 
nois, in 1877. He was secured for the profession- 
al club in Peoria, Illinois, and played with them 
in 1878, with the Dubuque (Iowa) club in 1879, 
and with the Buffaloes in 1880 for a few months, 
until his arm gave out, and he was obliged to re- 
tire for the remainder of the season. The Provi- 
dence Club secured his valuable services in 1881, 
and he has remained with them ever since. His 
work during the season of 1884 was unprecedent- 
ed, and it was through his untiring exertions that 
the Providence Club won the championship of 
the . 

Ewinec, who is unquestionably the 
best of all catchers, was born in Cincinnati, 
where he figured with amateur clubs until he se- 
cured his first professional engagement with the 
Rochester Club in 1880. He was picked up by 
the Troy League Club in 1881, and remained with 
them until they disbanded in 1882. He was en- 
gaged by the New Yorks in 1883, at a salary of 
$3200, and has remained with them ever since. 
In addition to being a first-class catcher and a 
swift and accurate thrower to the hases, he is an 
excellent base runner, and one of the heaviest 
batters. 

Joun F. Morriiz, who is’considered the most 
valuable man in the country as a first base man, 
was born in Boston. He began playing with the 
Stars in Boston, an amateur club, in 1873, and 
remained with them until the close of 1874. In 
1875 he played in Lowell, Massachusetts. He 
went with the Boston professionals in 1876, and 
has remained with them ever since. 

Joun J. Burpock, the second base man of the 
Boston Club, who leads all others ‘<n that posi- 
tion, was born in Brooklyn, and played with the 
Enterprise amateur club of Brooklyn from 1867 
until he received his professional engagement 
with the Atlantic Club in 1871, with which he 
remained until he joined the Mutuals in 1874. 
He joined the Hartford Club in 1875, and re- 
mained with them until the close of 1877, when 
he joined the Bostons. 

Epwarp N. Wi.iiamson, the noted third base 
man of the Chicago Club, is a Philadelphian by 
birth. His first professional engagement was 
with the Nashanocks, of Newcastle, Pennsvivania. 
He was secured by the Alleghenys in 1877, and 
in 1878 was engaged by the Indianapolis Club. 
He joined the Chicago Club in 1879. 

Arrave A. Irwin, the celebrated short stop of 
the champion Providence Club, was born in To- 
ronto in 1858. He moved to Boston when a boy, 
and developed into a ball-player with the arma- 
teur clubs of that city. He was picked up by the 
professional club of Worcester in 1879, and re- 
mained with them until they disbanded in the 
latter part of 1882, when he joimed the Provi- 
dence Club. 

JoskPH crack left fielder of the 
Boston Club, who no equal in his position, 
was born in Carthage, New York, and began his 
base-ball career with amateur clubs in Utica, 
New York. His first professional engagement 
was with the Tecumseh Club of London, Canada, 
in 1876. He remained with them until they dis- 
banded in 1878, when he joined the Buffalos, who 
kept him until 1881, when his services were se- 
cured by the Boston Club. 

Grorcre F. Gor, the centre fielder of the ex- 
champion Chicago Club, was born in Sackerocka, 
Maine. Nothing is really known of his base-ball 
career prior to his professional engagement with 
the Portland Reds in 1877. Manager Murris, of 
the New York Club, who was then managing the 
Fall Rivers, secured him in the latter part of 1877. 
Murrie took Gore with him to New Bedford in 
1878, and the Chicago Club secured him in 
1879. 

J. the noted right fielder and 
change catcher of the Chicago Club, was born in 
Paterson, New Jersey, and made his first public 
appearance with the semi-professionai Olympics. 
He received an t with the Buckere 
Club, of Columbus Ohio, in 1876. The Cincin- 
natis secured his services in 1877, and he re- 
mained with them until they disbanded in 1879, 
when he joined the Chicago Club. 

James H. O’Rovrks, now playing centre field 
for the New Yorks, is the champion batsman of 
the National League. He was born in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, where he made his début with 
the Unions of that city in 1869. In 1870 and 
1871 he played with the Osceola Club of Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. In 1872 he played with the 


Mansfields of Middleton until thev disbanded in 
the latter part of the season, when he returned to 
the Unions of Bridgeport. In 1873 he was en- 
by the Boston Club, and played with them 
until 1879, when he joined the Providence Ciub, 
and helped them to win the League championship. 
In 1880 he went back to the Bostons again, The 
Buffalo Club secured his services in 1881 and re- 
tained -him until the present season, when he 
joined the New Yorks. 

Tuomas J. Esrersroox, the champion batsman 
of the American Association, who is now playing 
third base for the New York League Club, was 
born at New Brighton, Staten Island. He began 
playing with the semi-professional Alaska Club. 
of that place. He was picked up by the Jersey 
City professionals in 1878, and piayed with them 
until the close of 1879. Heé played with the 
Buffalos in 1880, the Metropolitans in 1881; 
with the Clevelands in 1882 until the latter part 
of the season, when: he returned to the Metropol- 
itans again, and played with them until the pre- 
sent season, when he joined the New Yorks. . 

Joun M. Warp, the most skillful base runner 
and one of the finest general players, was born at 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. He learned to plav 
ball while at college, and made his first profes- 
sional appearance with the Athletic Club of 
Philadelphia in 1877. He remained. with them 
until they disbanded, and finished the season in 
Janesville, Wisconsin. In 1878 he joined the 
Crickets of Binghamton, and when they disband- 
ed he went to the Providence Club, where he re- 
— until 1883, when he joined the New 
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GETTYSBURG’S CELEBRATION. 


Tae visit of President CLevELanp to the battle- 
field at Gettysburg, on May 4, took him out of 
Washington for the first time since his inaugura- 
tion, two months before.- He left Washington at 
a quarter before eight o’clock in the morning, and 
at half past nine the same evening stépped out 
of his carriage at the White House door: The 
trip was made in response to the request of vet- 
erans of the Army of the Potomac. A special 
car was attached to an excursion train for the 
use of the President and his party. Accompany- 


ing the President were Vice-President Henmricks, - 


several members of the cabinet, Ex-Governar Crr- 
Tin, of Pennsylvania, Generals Huwr, Rosecrans, 
and Stoccm, members of the Loyal Legion, and 
several ladies. The run to Gettysburg was made 
in three and one-half hours. Cannon saluted its 
arrival, and a gathering of several hundred per- 
sons cheered the President as he aligiited. 

The President had stipulated that he should 
not be called upon to speak, and he made no ad- 
dress. At the conclusion of the exercises of the 
dav he was driven to the cemetery grounds: Vice- 
President HENDRICKS sat with him in the carriage. 
The cemetery grounds are a part of the battle- 
field, and afford a comprehensive view of- the 
surroundings. General Hunt, one of,the’ Presi- 
dent’s companions on the trip, commanded the 
artillery at the battle of Gettysburg. It was 
planted on the hill (now the cemetery) from which 
the President looked at the battle-field. From 
the cemetery the President was driven to points 
of various interest. He saw the memoria! stone 
marking the spot where General Hancock fell- 
badly wounded, and visited the spot where Gen- 
eral SickLes lost his leg, and the spot where Gen- 
eral Reynoips was killed. The party started on 
the return trip to Washington at six o'clock in 
the evening. ' 

The visit of President CLevetaxp to the battle- 
field revives memories, not on}y of the battle it- 
self, but of a previous Presidential visit to its 
scene. This was the visit of President Linco.y, 


which took place November 19, 1863, the occa- — 


sion being the dedication of the National Ceme- 
tery, upon which Mr. Lincoiy delivered the most 
famous and memorable of his speeches. 


THAT PINAFORE.” 


Unper the apple-tree she sat, 

My little love, in her broad-brimmed hat 
And her blue-checked pinafore. | 

The robin above her swelled his throat, 

But the maiden’s song rivalled his &weetest nate, 
Though he warbled it o’er and o’er. 


Oh, shining and red were the skins that fell 
From the sweet ripe apples she pared so well. 
“You may help,” she said, “if you will.” — 
Then I took the bowl on my own strong knee, 
And whispered, “Sweet as the apples may be, 

I know who is sweeter still.”’ | 


The brim of her hat fell lower. down, 
And hid from my gaze her eyes so brown, 
As she steadily worked away. , 
But I slyly whispered, “ Would it might be 
That we might be served like the apples, vou see, 
And paired by the parson some day !” 


Up went the pinafore over her face, 

Till I of her blushes could see no trace. 
Then—what do you think I did»? 

To hide the sorrow and shame I felt, 

In deep contrition beside her I knelt, 
And my face in that pinafore hid. 


I've often wondered whether ‘twas wrong, 
But while the robin was singing his song 
Up in that apple-tree, 
I gave sweet Katie a kiss or two; | 
And Katie, of course—what else could she do °»— 
Gave both of them back to me. : 


And the pinafore—bless the thing, I sar, 

For the friendly shelter it gave that day !— 
Kept our sweet secret well, 

And hid from the sun and the robin’s riew 

Sweet Katie’s blushes, and helped me, too, 
A certain story to tell. 


Py 


~ are thy 


i 


| 
fect imbecile. He always was, and I should be i 
inclined to add that he always will be, only | 
“ Well, he ia,” Georgina repeated. “My dear : 
child, you may shake your head till it rolls off : 
your shoulders, but you won't convince me that I 
am mistaken. He is a thoroughly miserable man 
—and I am very glad of it. I don’t want you to i 
forgive him yet awhile. If you were capable of 
getting up a hard flirtation on your own score, it . 
would be no bad thing; but as you won't do that, | 
you had better continue your present course of 
adopted for bringing about an understanding be- : 
tween the divided couple. She treated him with ; 
a fine hearty contempt, which might have amused 
him if he had not been too worried to be amused ) | 
joke, stared blankly at him without moving a ; 
muscle. She wished him, in short, to understand ee 2 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CQUSIN- JAMES. 


It has been observed by Mr. Spencer and oth- 
ers that the march of the passing years bas a 
tendency to calm the ardor of youth and moder- 
ate the passions of man, and vet there are notable 
exceptions to this rale, and old age is noticeably 

about trifles. Here is a case in point. . 

Mr. Theophilus Brown was in a tremendous 
rage spec- 
tacies. It was as fine a May morning—it was 
nearly ten by the clock—as you ever saw in New 
York city. The sun was shining very brightly 
without, and the air was fresh and vernal. With- 
in Mr. Brown’s library the air was not quite so 
fresh, but it was very cozy and comfortable, not 
to mention luxurious, and Mr. Brown sat in a vel- 
vet-covered chair that might have soothed a man 
of war; and yet he turned and twisted in his 
chair, pulled out each successive desk drawer with 
a jerk and closed it with a bang, tumbled over 
the papers with reckless disregard of Heaven's 
first law, and then began to look into all sorts of 
impossible places—out of the window, on top of 
the book-case, behind the pictures, and up at the 
ceiling—as old gentlemen will do in such cases, 
and finally gave up the search in despair. He 
was looking for his spectacles. 

Upon the desk in front of Mr. Brown lay a 
square note, which Mr. Brown wanted to read. 
He could have read it without his spectacles, with 
some difficulty, but his temper having been thor- 
oughly aroused, he scorned to give in; and so he 
sank beck into his chair with a red face, and 
stared at the note vindictively, and probably would 
have remained thus until he brouglit on a fit had 
he not. chanced to pass his fingers frantically 
through the scanty fringe of hair on the top of 
his head, and there, of course, he found his spec- 
tacles 


You can imagine in what a frame of mind he 
opened the square note. As he did so the door- 
bell rang—a vigorous, determined ring it was— 
but Mr. Brown heard it not, as he was buried in 
the note. 


“ Brown, Esq.,—I have the honor 
to ask you for the hand of your daughter Isabel. 
We have known and loved each other since chil- 
dren, and you can not be unaware of our attach- 
ment, which I hope you regard with favor. You 
are acquainted with my position in life, and I 
need not waste words in assuring you that her 
future is safe in my hands. I will call to-morrow 
forananswer. Your affectionate nephew, 

“ Wacrer Hayman.” 


You remember that the door-bell rang. The 
ringer stood upon the upper step, and whistled 
while he waited. When the servant came to the 
door he was handed a very limp and soiled card, 
embellished with two ink spots and some bread- 
crumbs, on which was written, in beautiful script, 


Sames Brown Barium. 


The servant looked at the card and then at the 
giver, and was plainly astonished. 

A young man of twenty-eight, perhaps, most 
decidedly handsome, and most undeniably seedy ; 
hair glossy black, and in need of the shears; a 
jaunty mustache and a three days’ beard on his 
face; large, bright, and bold black eyes, and a 
straight, slim figure, rather tall. This handsome 
young man wore upon his glossy bead a sun- 
burned straw hat with a chewed edge, on his 
back a very tight and shiny Prince Albert coat, 
whereof every button was missing, their place 
being supplied with various-sized pins; his legs 
were covered with very baggy and wrinkled trou- 
sers of snuff-colored cassimere, while his feet 
were incased in a pair of Congress gaiters that 
were so patched and tied with strings, and so 
run down and over, and burst in so many places, 
that it seemed a miracle that they did not fall to 
pieces upon being looked at. 

The young man bore the scrutiny of the servi- 
tor with easy good-nature, fingering his mustache 
the while, and seemed so self-possessed that John 
Thomas, who at first had but one mind, and that 
to shut the door in his face, began to have his 
doubts. 

“You wish to see—” he began, hesitatingly. 

“Mr. Theophilus Brown,” said Mr. James 
Brown Bartlum, suavely. “Yes. Take him that 
card, my good man, and I will wait an answer. 
Stay! On second thoughts, lead on, and I will 
follow.” 

The man was too bewildered to protest; be- 
sides, he was new to the house, and although he 
felt that his situation was trembling in the bal- 
ance, he meekly moved toward the library, fol- 
lowed by the presumptuous stranger. 

Mr. Brown has just finished reading his ne- 
phew’s note for the third time as the servant en- 
tered and laid the card on the desk, and he had 
just time to glance at it, when the young man 
with the miraculous shoes seized his hand. 

“The same old man!” he cried, joyfully ; “not 
changed a bit! Age can not stale nor time with- 
er an ounce of Theoph! Bless your heart, sir, 
how glad I am to see you!.~ How do you do?” 

Mr. Brown shot up from his chair like a rock- 
et, impurpled with rage, and absolutely glared at 
the intruder. 

“ W ho—what—what does this mean ?” he roar- 
ed, while John Thomas fled for his life. “Who 
are you, sir? and what do you want?” 

“Who am I?” ted the other, in appar- 
ently great wonder. “ Weil, upon my word, this 
is humiliating indeed! Not remember me! Are 
we, then, indeed, so soon forgotten when we are 
gone? Why, sir, I remember you like a book.” 


“ Very likely,” said Mr. Brown, fiercely ; “ but 
you haven’t answered my question. Who are 
you, sir?” 

“J, sir,” replied the intruder, making a hasty 
but ineffectual search for a handkerchief, “am 
James Brown Bartlum—my card lies before you. 
In short, sir, I am your nephew.” 
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“ Indeed!” said Mr. Brown, looking from the 
card to the owner, and eving both with consider- 
able disfavor. “So you are James?” 

“Yes, sir,” said James, taking a chair, and 
composing himself therein with great care. ‘‘I 
am the unfortunate young man of whom you 
have no doubt heard a great many tales—” 

“ And nothing good,” said Mr. Brown, sharply, 
sitting down with a bump. 

“T am sorry to hear it,” rejoined Mr. Bartlum, 
with an air of great concern. “The breath of 
slander might have passed me by; but no matter. 
To change the subject: it has been five years since 
I last saw you.” 

Yes.” 

“You have not chan 
well, I’ve seen the worl 

“ Indeed, sir!” 

“] have travelled from Heart's Content to San 
Diego, and been all things to all men. I have 

myself by working at carpemtry, driving 
a stage, and editing a paper, all inside of six 
months. I dined at the Palace Hotel in Frisco 
with the Corean Embassy one day, and exactly 
thirty days from that date | was in Virginia City, 
sawing wood for my dinner. You never sawed 
wood, uncle?” : 

“ Never !” 

“You wouldn’t like it; neither did I; but a 
man must eat, uncle.” 

“ There is no danger,” said Mr. Brown, dogmat- 
ically, “of any man starving, if he will work.”’ 

“Humbug, my dear sir!” cried Mr. Bartlum, 
cheerfully. “Don’t you believe it. I have tried 
it, andl know. Besides, a man needs clothes and 
a roof over his head in addition to his daily bread. 
The world is very big, uncle, but it seems to be 
all pre-empted by some one else. I have knock- 
ed all around the American part of it, and here I 
am back where I started, returning to my native 
city, and spending the first night in the station- 
house.” 


a particle, while I— 
uncle.” 


“In the station-house !” 

“ Asa lodger, sir. Don’t be alarmed, sir; your 
nephew is poor, but strictly honest. Through 
many trials he has never done anything worse 
than sawing wood. Your spoons are perfectly 
safe, sir.” 

“Then, sir,” said Mr. Brown, sternly, “‘ perhaps 
you will condescend to tell me just what you want.” 

Mr. James Bartlum arose, and stood before his 
uncle like a statue. Mr. Brown looked at him 
from head to foot, and noted in detail every arti- 
cle of his raiment, until his eyes became riveted 
on the Congress gaiters, and these proved too 
much for him. 

“It is very humorous,” said Mr. Bartlum, smil- 

easily at his uncle’s unbounded mirth, “and 
T have often enjoyed them myself. Iam quite a 
cartoon, I know, and if I were wearing these 
clothes for fun, I don’t know but that I should 
see the funny side more frequently.” 

Mr. Brown suddenly checked himself and be- 
came grave. “Sit down,” he said. “I beg your 
pardon. You are in need of—of clothes ?” 

. : Everything —clothes, money, # place to sleep, 


“Why did you come to me?” 

“ Why does the drowning man seize a straw ?” 

“ What claim have you on me?” 

“ None—only that we are of one blood. Un- 
derstand me, sir. I know you are not bound to 
support me. Let us forget our relationship for 
a moment. Consider simply that I am merely a 
starving man, ready and willing to do anything 
for a living, with not a chance in ten thousand to 
get a situation. Consider that you are rich, never 
know what it is to go hungry to bed, and can 
count @p ten thousand friends. Consider—”’ 

“ Silence !” thundered Mr. Brown, in a great 

. “Do you suppose I am going to turn you 
out-of-doors? Nothing of the sort. This house 
is yours, sir, as long as you behave yourself. You 
have been a vagabond, sir—you are a 
sir, and I have no pity for your misfortunes. John 
will show you to my son’s room. You remember 
George? You can make yourself presentable, I 
dare say.” 

“Uncle, you overpower me! I expected no- 
thing more than a dollar—and a kick.” 

“Go, sir! No more of your shameful levity. 
You shall pay me for this, sir, never fear. Throw 
away those shameful clothes, sir; and burn your 
shoes, sir—burn them !” 

Mr. Bartlum was a rapid dresser, but when he 
returned, inside of thirty minutes, bathed, shaven, 
and attired in George Brown's best suit of black, 
his uncle bad vanished; so he planted himself in 
his vacant chair, possessed himself of a book, 
and made himself comfortable. Hardly had he 
done so when the door flew open and a very dark 
young man and a very fair young woman rushed 
in and almost fell upon him. 

“Oh, sir!” cried the young man and the you 
woman ip a breath; and then they paused an 
looked at each other in evident trepidation, while 
Mr. Bartlum regarded them in mild surprise. 

At length the girl said, in a disappointed tone : 
“We thought you were older than you are. Didn't 
we, Walter ?” 

“Much older,” assented Walter, decisively. 

“I regret to say,” said James, gravely, “that I 
am not older than I am. But let that pass. 
What is the matter, my children ¥” 

“Well, sir— You tell him, Walter.” 

“ Well, sir, we wish to tell you the truth of 
this affair.” 

“Stay!” interposed James. “ Is this a secret ? 
Because, if it is, you had better keep it. Iam a 
stranger to you both.” 

“We know it,” cried Walter, eagerly; “but 
that makes no difference. I insist upon your hear- 
ing it.” 

“Oh, very well!” said Mr. Bartlum, resigned- 
ly; “since you insist, fire away!” 

Walter took his companion’s hand in his, and 
begun in a very manly tone: 

“Sir, we have known each other since we were 
six years old.” 
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“Six years old,” said Mr. Bartlum, with a judi- 
cial air. “ Very good!” 

“That is, 1 was six, and Isabel was three. We 
have never been ted for more than a year, 
and have grown to love each: other—I may say ar- 
dently, Within thelast month or two Uncle Brown 
has noticed our intimacy, and questioned Isabel 
about it. She confessed all. He then flew into 
a violent rage—he is very violent at times—”’ 

“ Yes, I know he is.” 

“and actually swore at her, and forbade-me 
the house, To-day I wrote him a note, making a 
formal offer for Isabel’s hand, and I was to come 
to-morrow for an answer, but Isabel heard you 
were 

“ Tudeed !” 

“and we determined to make an appeal to 
you. In the first place, let me ask you if I have 
acted wrongly in any way?” . 

“ No!” said Mr, Bartlum, looking at Isabel with 
considerable admiration ; “ you have acted quite 
right. You couldn't help it.” 

“ Then, sir,” exclaimed Walter, “ we 1 to 
you. Make an effort to soften Uncle Brown. It’s 
only a crotchety whim of bis, and you have such 
influence over him: you are his adviser—” 

“ Hold hard!” cried James. “I suspected all 
along that you were in the wrong box, but you 
would come in. Permit me, before this goes any 
further. Who do you think I am ?” 

of Ferguson & Board, lawyers,” 
cried Walter and Isabel, in a breath. 

“ You're mistaken; my name is James Bartlum, 
your cousin, faom—well, say California. Just 
arrived this morning.” 

“Oh, Walter,” cried Isabel, with a gasp, “ what 
have we done ?” 

“We are ruined,” said Walter, tragically. 

“Wait a bit,” said Mr. Bartlum, soothingly. 
“Don’t break down all at once. I am getting in- 
terested in this affair. I am always on the side 
of youth and love, oldasIam. Now that I know 
all, perhaps I can help you more than Ferguson. 
Don’t say anything to Ferguson; don’t appeal to 
him. A man with that kind of name is apt to be 
flinty-hearted. Trust to your cousin James.” 

“Oh, Cousin James!” cried Isabel, convinced 
at once, “bless you! You have made us feel so 
happy !” 

“Bless you, sir!” echoed Walter, also v 
much affected. 

“ All right,” rejoined Cousin James, dryly. “A 
brilliant and, let us hope, feasible plan has ¢e- 
curred to me, which for the present Shall keep 
in the inner recesses of my bosom. Will you 
trust implicitly to me?” 

“ Implicitly,” cried Walter. 

Then—you travel out of the 


“Go! and when you come back to-morrow for 
an answer to your note, and Uncle Brow? says 
‘No,’ which he undoubtedly will, submit quietly.” 

“Give up Isabel? Never!” 

“For a time, young man—for a time! Be a 
diplomate and trust to me.” : 

“‘ Yes, do, Walter,” pleaded Isabel. “Iam sure 
you can trust him.” | 

“ Now, then,” said Cousin James, when the ar- 
dent lover had torn himself away, “ you are 
young, and you are a female, but you look - 
ble. Can you keep a secret?” 

Yes.” 

“T'll try you.. Please sit down.” 

’ When Mr. Theophilus Brown returned from 
his search for the recreant Ferguson, he opened 
his blue eyes very wide on seeing his daughter 
and the ex-tramp enjoying a very lively tte ¢éte, 

“Cousin Isabel and I,” said James, with a 
smile, “ are excellent friends already. I confess 
I did not remember her when she came in. Ev- 
erybody has changed in five yeara except Uncle 
Theoph.” 


“ Humph,” growled Mr. Brown, not al ; 
admiring this familiarity, bat yet compelled to 
admit that his nephew was evidently presentable. 

Within a week Mr. James Bartlum had taken 
the Brown mansion by storm. Mr. Brown was a 
widower, and since had gone away the 
dinners bad been rather lonesome; but Cousin 
James changed all that. An interminable talk- 
er, with a knowledge of men and manners gained 
in a school to which Mr. Brown and his guests 
were entire strangers, and a perfect mint of anec- 
dotes and chitchat, the young man entertained 
his uncle’s in a most surprising manner. 
Mr. Brown was vastly amused when he pictured 
the consternation of his guests did they but know 
his nephew’s antecedents, which he wisely decid- 
ed to keep to himself, and then he told himself 
that his nephew was an educated gentleman, not- 
withstanding his scampish adventures. 

Isabel was completely captivated, to the intense 
and growing wrath of Walter. He had religious- 
ly kept his promise, and after being refused Isa- 


+el's hand as anticipated, had been kindly allow- 


ed to make an occasional call, on each and every 
occasion only to find Isabel “ not at home.” 

To the opera with Mr. Bartlam; out riding 
with Mr. Bartlum; here, there, everywhere with 
Mr. Bartlum, until Walter was reduced to skin 
and bone, and began to suspect that he was be- 
ing duped. Once or twice at dinner he had es- 
sayed to communicate with his beloved, but the 
attempts were always failures. ~Either Mr. Brown 
had-his eye on him, opfeibel had not her eye on 
lun, or, ag.most frequently happened, Cousin 
Ja | him in spirited conversation until 
the opportunity had a by. 

After this sort of thing had been on two 
entire months, the young lover had worked him- 
self into such a fever that he made up his mind 
to have an explanation, or—well, anything | 

The opportunity came the very next week at a 
ball. After some little manwuvring he ran the 
faithless couple to earth in a bay-window. 

“ Isabel,” said he, trying very hard to be calm, 
“T have a right, and I do demand an explanation.” 

“ An explanation, Walter?” said Isabel, in the 
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innocent, inquiring tone very effectually calou. 
lated to madden the ole ay 7 
“Gracious heavens!” exclaimed Walter, very 
effectually maddened, “is it possible you affect 
ignorance? Do you think Iam blind? Faithless 
Isabel, had I not seen with miy own eyes—” 
interposed 


“Don’t talk so loud,” the faith 
James, soothingly. = 
“Don't you talk to me,” exclaimed Walter, 


passionately. “I'll have a settlement with ‘you 
sir, at another time and place.” 

“One moment,” said Cousin James, coolly. 
“Permit me to remove.the lady from the scene 


of strife. 

Before Walter could were 
and before he could leave perl his faith’ 
less friend had returned and taken him by the 
arin like a school-boy. 

“ Young man,” he said, with a patronizing air, 
“you are making a donkey of yourself. After 
making all possible allowances for your youth 
and inexperience, I can not close my eyes to the 
fact that you are something of an idiot.” 

“TI won’t be talked to in this way,” said Wal. 


ter, savagely. 
“Oh yes, you will. It is for your own good, 
my dear boy. E ing is going along very 


nicely, and if you will only keep quiet—” 

“But I will not. I have been shamefully de. 
ceived, and unless Isabel explains everything to 
my satisfaction I’!l do something.” 

“What will you do?” 

“I don’t know” (gloomily). 

“ Don’t do anything rash.” 

“Yes, I will. I'll expose you.” 
“To whom ?” 
“To everybody. To—to Uncle Brown!” 


Mr. Bartlum was icken at this an- 
nouncement. 
“W outh! you wouldn’t dare.” 


retched y 
“'Wouldn’t 1?” said Walter, with a dark frown. 
“ You'll see. I am not to be trampled on with 
impunity. If 1 am a worm, I can turn.” 
With this dark and significant threat he burst 
away,in spite of the other’s efforts to restrain 
him, and was seen in the supper-room shortly 


- afterward eating oysters with a determined air. 


' The next day, about four in the afternoon, as 
James and Isabel were leaving the house for a 
drive, John Thomas accosted them with a message 
from Mr. Brown, who would be pleased to see 
them in the library. 

“Cousin James!” cried Isabel, in great trepi- 
dation, “all is discovered.” 4 

“So it Would appear,” said Cousin James, tran- 
quilly; “‘and there is nothing else to do than to 
face the music like little men. Come along, 
cousin.” 

Mr. Brown was seated in his chair of state, and 
at a little distance sat Master Walter,Jooking 
very pale and rather sheepish. 

When the couple entered, Mr. Brown laid his 
hand-upon a dictionary, as if he had half deter- 
mined to knock sumebody down, but changed his 
mind and said, with an assumption of irony that 
became him very ill,“ What a charming pair ! 
Ha!ha! Yes; quite beautiful!” 

“ Anything wrong, sir?” inquired James, with 
exasperating mildness. “ You know you are not 
careful in your diet.” 

“ Diet!” roared Mr. Brown, coming out strong 
as the old original Brown—“ diet, sir! Confound 
your impudence, sir! Do you mean to try to 
humbug me? Do you mean to attempt to deceive 
me? Don’t trifle with me—I know all.” 

“Tell us, then.” 

* You—you are a villain, sir.” 

“T deny it.” 


“You are—an ungrateful villain. I have 
warmed a serpent in my bosom.” 

“ Meaning me, sir ?” 

“Yes, you. Oh, I shall not spare you! You 


- have basely gained the affections of my daughter 


—wretched girl !” 

“Oh, papal” 
“Go away. I have been blind, but now I 
see.” 

‘“T suppose,” scornfully, “that Mr. Hayman as- 
sisted your eyéright ?” 

“ He did—and quite properly, too.” 

“ Mr. Hayman is an interested party, I believe. 
He has aspirations—” 

“Never you mind, sir, what he has. I am 
talking about you now. You are gngaged, I sup- 

9” 


“ Not quite.” 

“Indeed! I wonder at that! But the affair 
has gone far enough, at any rate, and I tell you 
plainly, sir, that it must stop—and now.” 

“Mr. Brown—” 

“IT won’t listen to a word.” 

“But you must, you unreasonable old man. 
Let me sum up the situation. You have a young 
and lovely daughter with whom a worthy young 
man is madly in love.” 

“Worthy young man!” cried Walter, fiercely. 
“Do you hear that, uncle ?” 

“T was referring to Mr. Walter Hayman,” said 
Mr. Bartlum, with a bland look at the speaker, 
“who is inevery way exemplary. You refuse this 
worthy young man your daughter’s h and 
why? Because he is worthy? Evidently. Well, 
here am I, a most unworthy young man, and you 
entertain an equally strong objection tome. How 
inconsistent! If this worthy on is eligi- 
ble, I am out of the question; but if he is out of 
the question, why not take me? You surely 
not intend to make a nun of Isabel.” «i. 

Mr. Theophilus Brown was evidently steggered 
by this remarkable piece of reasoning, and ed 
alternately at the worthy and unworthy rivals, 
and finally at the fair Isabel. 

“Oh, papa!” pleaded the bone of contention, 
“choose for me, please. You do not know how 
distracted I am.” 

“She loves them both,” murmured her father, 
helplessly. 

“Tsabel !” exclaimed Walter, imploringly. 

“ Respected sir,” said James, placidly, “ the de- 
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cision rests with you. You are the judge and 
jury, and the evidence is all in.” 

“< Walter,” cried Mr. Brown, with great vehe- 
mence—“ a thousand times Walter!” 


. Mr. Brown looked at him savagely, then keen- 
ly, and then, as he met his calm and unflinching 
gaze, said, sharply, “ You take it coolly, sir.” 

By way of answer the handsome 
closed his left eye very slowly and looked at Mr. 
Brown in silence. An unmistakable wink. 

In an instant the old gentleman saw through 
the trick, but before he could open his mouth 
the arch-schemer laid his hand on his arm, and 
pointing with his thumb to the absorbed young 
lovers in the corner, said, in a low tone: 

“ Permit a graceless vagabond, sir, to treasure 
in his mind the thought that he has brought two 
loving souls together, and taught a fine old gen- 
tleman to know his own mind. You will never re- 
gret it, sir, and just reflect what might have been 
had your girl really thrown away her affections. 
Do you see the point ?” 

Mr. Brown, after a moment’s hesitation, grasp- 
ed the other’s hand fervidly, and acknowledged 
that he did. 


CANADIAN FIELD HOSPITALS. 


Tue picture on page 312 was drawn from a 
sketch in the war supplement of the Montreal 
Star, and illustrates the manner in which the 
surgeons cared for the Canadian troops who 
were wounded in the fight at Fish Creek. The 
difficulty of providing proper care for the wound- 
ed in circumstances such as those attending the 
warfare that is waging between the Canadian 
troops and the half-breed and Indian insurgents 
under Riet is, of course, very great. The fights 
are skirmishes, and the forces are constantly 
moving. The country is a wilderness, offering 
no shelter, and the difficulties of marching in it 
are such as to admit of no cumbersome accom- 

niments in the way of hospital paraphernalia. 
The wounded must make the best of the circum- 
stances; the more fortitude they have, the better 
for them. The picture suggests something of 
what they have to bear. The mufflings of the 
surgeon, and of the soldier who supports his pa- 
tient, tell of the keen cold in which the wounded 
man must stand in his shirt sleeves while the 
surgeon is at work upon him. 


THE TWELFTH REGIMENT 
ARMORY. 


To those who recognize in the National Guard 
of this State the main support to the civil authori- 
ties in times of disturbance, the prospect of the 
erection of convenient and commodious armories 
in this city for the citizen soldiers will bring 
great satisfaction. It is hard to conceive of any 
reasonable explanation of the apathy which both 
city and State authorities have heretofore shown 
in the matter of providing permanent accommo- 
dations for the guard, it being no more costly, in 
the long-run, to pay interest on the cost of appro- 
priate buildings than to hire inappropriate build- 
ings from private parties. What now seems to 
be in a fair way of accomplishment will reward 
the officers who for many years have worked 
privately and publicly for this result. Some of 
the companies connected with regiments of this 
city trace their origin to the organizations form- 
ed as a home-guard at the close of the Revolu- 
tion, when attacks on the city by the British navy 
were feared. For nearly a century they have re- 
tained their organization and efficiency, and have 
rendered service to the city and to the nation. 

Previous to 1837 no rooms for drilling pur- 
poses were provided by the public authorities ; 
and in the rooms hired by companies at their 
own expense it was impossible to drill more than 
one company. At that time the quarters of com- 
panies of the same regiment were in separate 
buildings, and generally in one of the public halls. 
The only inducement to join these companies was 
the love of military exercise. Nothing was pro- 
‘ vided in the equipment but the guns. All ex- 
pense of uniforms and maintenance of company 
quarters had to be borne by the members. Un- 
der these circumstances only men of means and 
standing were able to join, and the tone of the 
organizations was of the best. In 1837, Centre 
Market was built, at the corner of Centre and 
Broome streets, and the various organizations in 
the city obtained the privilege of using the upper 
floor of the building for a drill-room. This is be- 
lieved to have been the first provision of the 
kind, and was the result of a petition to the Com- 
mon Council by the Second Company of the pre- 
sent Seventh iment. After that date compa- 
nies of that and other regiments used this room 
on different nights of the week for company and 
battalion drills. In 1851, when Centre Market 
was pronounced unsafe for such purposes, drills 
were held in the Apollo Rooms, on Broadway just 
below Canal Street, and afterward in the Nation- 
al Rooms, on Canal Street near Broadway; then 
the Mercer House, corner of Mercer and Broome 
streets, the Broadway House, corner of Broad- 
way and Grand Street, and Lafayette Hall, on 
Broadway opposite Niblo’s. In 1855 “ the butch- 
ers and other occupants of the old Tompkins 
Market, together with the Seventh Regiment, 
made application to the Common Council for the 
construction of a building which, whilst it would 
provide all the requisite market accommodations, 
would also provide a suitable room for the drill 
exercise of this regiment.” This resulted in the 
creation of the Tompkins Market Armory, which 
was presented to the regiment in 1860. 

It was looked upon as a great benefaction, and 
the grand reception giveu at the time was attend- 
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ed by the city officials. It was the first substan- 

recognition of services rendered by this or- 
ganization in the riots of 1834, 1836, 1837, 1839, 
1840, 1849, 1857, and 1859. The excitement im- 
mediately preceding and during the outbreak of 
the rebellion awakened an interest in the mili- 
tary aud their wants, which resulted in a gradual 
improvenient in the condition of regimental quar- 
ters. New regiments organized at this period 
and during the rebellion were provided with tem- 
porary quarters, except in the case of the Twen- 
ty-second Regiment, which is the only one now in 
existence. Of these temporary quarters it is un- 
necessary to speak in detail. The demands for 
such accommodations were great, and were never 
fully met. Of the regiments in existence in 1867 
fourteen have been disbanded, including one of 
artillery and two of cavalry. There are at pre- 
sent eight regiments and two batteries of xrtillery 
in the First Division, and only one of them, the 
Seventh, is lodged in a suitable armory. The 
success of the Seventh in obtaining their fine ar- 
mory was due to the private efforts of the mem- 
bers during twelve years. Other less fortunate 
organizations have been accommodated with lofts 
over stables and markets, and can offer no in- 
ducements to recruits to join their ranks, which 
are much depleted. The law under which armo- 
ries have been provided leaves it to the discretion 
of the city to erect or lease. This has naturally 
resulted in the renting of buildings from private 
parties, as causing the smallest outlay at the 
time. It was not until 1883 that a suitable pro- 
vision was inserted in the military law of the 
State, when an act was passed by the Legislature 
known as the Military Code, and providing for 
the purchase of land and the erection of armo- 
ries. Even this was found inoperative as regards 
this city, and in 1884 an amendment was 
creating the present Armory Board, consisting of 
the Mayor, the Major-General commanding the 
First Division, and the Commissioner of Public 
Works, and providing for the issue of bonds to 
meet the expense of armory sites and armory 
buildings. 

Soon after the organization of the Armory 
Board in May, 1884, an application for a suit- 
able armory building was made by the command- 
ing officer of the Twelfth Regiment. The need 
of this organization for better quarters than they 
now occupy had long been evident. The appli- 
cation, including the choice of site, was prompt- 
ly approved by the Armory Board and Sinking 
Fund Commissioners, and the plot of ground at 
Sixty-first and Sixty-second streets and Ninth Av- 
enue, comprising twenty city lots, was purchased 
about October 1. Upon solicitation, plans were 
prepared in competition by five well-known ar- 
chitects, and from these the plans presented by 
James E. Wark were chosen as in all respects 
the best. In December the Sinking Fund Com- 
missioners appropriated $290,691 92 to be ex- 
pended in the erection of the building, and during 
the same month contracts were executed for the 
entire structure. 

The illustration on page 308 is taken from the 
perspective drawing in the possession of the ar- 
chitect. The original plan was for a much higher 
and more imposing building, but it was found 
necessary to reduce the cost, and the height and 
size of the towers were lessened. 

The location of the armory for the Twelfth 
Regiment was fixed on the west side of the city, 
where there is a good recruiting field, and where 
the elevated roads of Ninth and Sixth avenues 
are very accessible. For the protection of the 
west side no better location could be chosen. 
The ground to be covered has an area of about 
50,000 square feet. The whole 200 feet is taken 
on Ninth Avenue, extending 175 feet on Sixty- 
first Street and 325 feet on Sixty-second Street. 
This allows of the erection of a drill building 
200 x 175 feet, with entrance from Ninth Avenue, 
and an executive building connected with it facing 
on Sixty-second Street, and extending 150 feet 
west of the drill building, with a depth of 90 feet. 
The stvle of architecture is a free treatment of 
the castellated Norman, which in many respects 
is the best adapted for a building of this charac- 
ter, both wsthetically and practically. The bat- 
tlements surmounting the walls, and the project- 
ing towers and buttresses, are not only pictur- 
esque, but add materially to the strength of the 
building, and afford means of defense of great 
value. 

The defense of the building and the adjacent 
streets seems to have been carefully studied. The 
main tower, which is over the entrance to the ex- 
ecutive building on Sixty-second Street, rises to a 
height of 110 feet. The roof of the drill build- 
ing will be supported by six steel trusses. The 
drill floor will be of concrete laid directly on the 
ground, but entirely disconnected from the walls 
and trusses. Light will be obtained from a clere- 
story in the roof. A rifle range 21 feet wide 
and 200 feet long is situated at the Sixty-second 
Street side of the building, and is partly under 
the drill floor. The main floor of the executive 
building is level with the large drill floor. The 
basement furnishes boiler-rooms, lavatories, store- 
rooms, magazine, and the anteroou for rifle range. 
The main corridors are in the centre of the ex- 
ecutive building, and run east and west. East of 
the main entrance, on either side of the corridor, 
and connecting directly with the large drill floor, 
are two squad drill-rooms. The stairs are south 
of the corridor, and opposite the main entrance. 
West of the main entrance are convenient rooms 
for the colonel, adjutant, field and staff and 
board of officers, ahd on the south side of the cor- 
ridor a general meeting-room and company offi- 
cers’ room. The armorer’s room is a one-story 
extension covering the area south of one of the 
small drill-rooms, and connecting directly with 
the large drill-room. The second floor is divided 
equally into eleven rooms, each 24 x 36 feet, all 
having two or more windows opening directly on 
the outer air. These furnish excellent company 
rvoms, and are as nearly as possible equally de- 


siravle. The third floor, which does not extend 
west of the main tower, has two large store- 
rooms, which may be used fora gymnasium. The 
drum corps and band rooms are on this floor. In 
the arrangement of rooms it is understood that 
the wishes of the regiment have been complied 
with as far as possible, although no attempt 
seems to have been made to provide for anything 
but the absolute necessities of the service. 

It is proposed to furnish the interior simply 
and at the least possible expense ; but it is prob- 
able that the regiment will take pride in adding 
to the conveniences of the building, and will make 
their quarters exceedingly attractive to their 
friends as well as comfortable for themselves. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tae Harvard Crimson explains that the group 
of men seen of an afternoon on the southern end 
of Jarvis Field, and “ who, with their legs guard- 
ed by curious pads, stand at the end of a smooth 
gravel-path and bat the balls thrown at them by 
the bowler,” are the cricket eleven practicing. The 
Crimson adds that the curious game of cricket is 
played at Harvard because the university receives 
a large percentage of the graduates of St. Paul's 
School, where the game is especially encouraged. 


A hewspaper paragraph says that “ mosquitoes 
have made their appearance in southern New Jer- 
sey.” To this information we may add that coals 
have made their appearance in Newcastle. 


Wonders are apt to occur a long wav from 
home. 
concerning the man who boasted of having made 
an extraordinary jump at Rhodes, and to whom 
a by-stander suggested that he should imagine him- 
self in Rhodes, and try the jump again. The /n- 
dian Medical Gazette, however, is authority for 
the statement that seven shepherds and a large 
number of animals were killed recently in the 
Belgaum district by a shower of hailstones of the 
size of cocoa-nuts, 


Italian antiquarians have discovered false teeth 
in a skull which was excavated in an ancient 
Etruscan cemetery. The sepulchre from which 
the skull was taken dates, according to experts, 
from the fifth or sixth century p.c. The false 
teeth are animal teeth, and are attached to the 
natural teeth of the skull by means of small gold 
plates. 

A nurse in Munich, according to a story which 
comes from there, set her little charge on the 
grass, in order that it might amuse itself by roll- 
ing about and getting green stains on its frock. 
Suddenly a large eagle swooped by the face of 
the policeman who was talking to the nurse, and 
attacked the baby. Quick as a flash the nurse 
threw her shawl at the eagle. The shawl settled 
over the noble but unscrupulous bird in such a 
way that it not only blinded him, but prevented 
him from using his wings, and the policeman 
was enabled easily to take him in. When the 
King of Bavaria heard the story he sent a hand- 
some present to the nurse, and ordered the eagle 
to be sent to the menagerie. No distinction was 
conferred upon the policeman, although the mis- 
demeanor of his talking to the nurse was over- 
looked, nor upon the baby, whose luck in escaping 
from the eagle was considered sufficient. 


It is said that pastry-cooks in Paris use vase- 
line as a substitute for butter, lard, and oil. Pos- 
sibly the cooks fancy that a new market will be 
opened for their pastry when the public comes to 
discover that it is good for chapped hands. 


A Mexican historian is trying to prove that 
America was discovered in the fifth century bya 
party of Buddhist monks from Afghanistan, one 
of whom remained here for forty-one years before 
returning to Asia. Ifthe Mex- 
ican historian is successful,it 
is reasonable to think that 
American sympathy will im- 
mediately respond to the nat- 
ural chords which will have 
been touched, and go out un- 
reservedly to the Ameer and 
the people of the father-land, 
now menaced by the Russian 
hordes that are’ assembled 
almost at the gates of Herat. 


It is so arranged by benefi- 
cent nature that a poet may 
write a timely poem upon the 
advent of spring in Toledo, and 
then journeying to Buffalo in 
the most leisurely _manner, 
write there another poem of 
the same nature and equally 
timely. The current of Lake 
Erie is said to affect the tem- 
perature by the shores in such 
a way that the spring-time 
reaches Toledo from two to 
four weeks before its arrival 
at Buffalo. 


The only recorded attempt 
of a lioness to devour herself 
is reported from Dublin. The S\ 
lioness was in captivity, and 
constituted part of the show Rasy 
in’ a zoological garden. One 
morning it was discovered 


that six inches of her tailhad (_ 


ZEsop expressed this idea in his fable 


815 


She was shot. One explanation offered of the 


singular conduct of the avimal is that she pined 
in captivity, and deliberately set about to deatroy 
herself. Another is that she was afflicted with 
hysteria, and was not responsible for what she 
did. It being a first case, it is hardly reasonable 
to demand a positive statement of the cause. 
More may be learned when another lioness 
makes a similar attempt. 


.Complaint is made that in Dublin 31,202 fam- 
ilies live in 7284 houses containing 48,116 rooms. 
One hundred and seventy-five Dublin houses 
which as freeholds are valued at £8677 are sub- 
let to poor tenants for £8311 a year, and one 
house which is valued at £8 is occupied by eight 
families, who pay a rent of £82 a year. 


“ Jewels on children,” says the Lahore (India) 
Gazette, “have at all times been a souree of 
crime. Within the last fortnight, at Amritsar, 
two cruel robberies with violence have been per- 
petrated. Both were on school-girls. One little 
girl was going down the street, when her nose- 
ring was snatched out of her nose by a thief, who 
ran off, leaving the child frightened and crying 
bitterly, for her nose was torn. The other rob- 
bery was similar. 2 
dry what she used instead of a slate. A scoun- 
drel, seeing her, snatched out her nose ornament 
and disappeared.” | 


It having been brought to the notice of a tramp 


who was mentally enfeebled that there were au- 
thenticated instances of weakness of the mind 
having been cured by work, he smiled idiotically. 
and inquired, ““ Who wants to be cured ?” | , 


An officer of Kaiser Wilhelm’s army posted at 
Cologne recently put on the cap of a brother of- 
ficer by mistake. For some reason, perhaps, 
though apparently without reason, the owner of 
the cap regarded the otler’s act as an insult, and 
a duel followed, in which one of the officers was 
killed. It is a pity that this eap, having twice a 
chance, could not have lit upon more sensible 
brains. 


Charleston, South Carolina, hopes to have by Au- 
gust next the deepest Artesian well in the world. 
If it fulfills expectations it will be two thousand 
feet deep, will have a diameter of at least six inch- 
es at the bottom, and will yield four million gallons 
of water a day—enough for the ample supply of 
the whole city. Work upon it is just about be- 
ginning. There are manufacturers in rocky New 
England who would bless their stars to be able 
to sink such a well in so short a time. : 


The Amherst Student quotes President Seelve 


as saying, in a recent ethical lecture to the Fresh- 
men, “If any of you have the opportunity, decline 
Student, for it is my observation 
that the scholarship of a man declines after ac- 
In response to this, 


a position on the 


cepting such a position.” 
the Student asks “ whether the summum bonuim 


of a college course is a high rank, and whether 


there is not compensation in the literary work 


and experience of journalism for. the slight de- 
traction from the text-book,” and goes on to : 
say that it reads between the lines of President 


Seelye’s advice that he has no sympathy for col- 
lege journalism. It adds: “ When we see such 
revelations as this of a lack of sympatliy between 
the faculty and students in their organizations, 
especially one so worthy as journalism, we cease 
to wonder why there is not that healthfal influ- 
ence of teacher over student. Many other reflec- 
tions are suggested, not all of which are pleasant ; 
but dismissing all others; we labor on with the 
thought that we are endeavoring to build up and 
reflect credit upon the college, while our Presi- 
dent not oniy does not appreciate it, but seeks ta 
cripple us. The Student, however, still lives, and 
will appear a fortnight hence.” . 


been gnawed off. She was 
watched, and was seen in the 
course of the day to gnaw off 
as much more of her tail as 
she could get at, whereafter 
she began to eat her fore-paws. 


A BIG INSTRUMENT. 


“I tole you, Beter, dees. mahk a heap auf noise vor a lecdle in- 
stromend—doan’d 
“* Vell, dot depends. Id zeems to me yon vas a empordand pard auf 
de instrumend, vich mahk id a rudder peeg vwan vor de sound ony-- 

how—doan'd id?” 


he?” 


A little girl left her school to — 
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8. Breaking to Harness. 
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7. Breaking to Saddle. 
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6. Petting the Youngsters. 


5. The Superintendent and the Boys. 


4. Showing the Colts. 


8. On the way to the Railroad. 
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% Going up to the Farm. 


1. In the Pasture 
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THE CHICAGO BOARD OF 
TRADE, 


Or all the “ big things” to which the genius of 
Chicago runs none is bigger in its way than the 
new Board of Trade, which performs for Chicago 


the fanction performed’ for New York by the 
even and costlier new Produce Exchange. 
The building is, however, very big, as 


will be seen by the illustration on page 317, and 
The celebration of the change 
in on 


made by 
the Board; Taomas Keeng, the 
Mare Antony's oration; and Nar Goopwin, the 
comedian, entertained the audience. 

In the evening there was a promenade concert 
in the new hall. While this was in progress 
some 500 Socialists assembled iu Market Square, 
and after listening to speeches directed against 
the Board of Trade, marched to the new build- 
ing, where they attempted to make a demonstra- 
tion, but were dispersed by the police. 

The exercises in the new building on April 29 
included an address by President BLakg, prayer 
by the Rev. Cuuvron Locks, the turning over of 
the keys of the building to the President of the 
Board, an oration by Emxry A. Sronrs, and ad- 
dresses by the Hon. Enwarp Kxmace, of the Bos- 
ton Board of Trade, Sranrorp Wurrr, who extend- 
ed the congratulations of the Liverpool Board, 
Cuaaixs B. Sronx, of San Francisco, President 


Hermix, of the New York Produce Exchange, , 


of Montreal, and others. Iu 
the eveuing five hundred members and delegates 
had dinner at the Grand Pacific Hotel, and heard 
speeches by ex-Pustmaster-General GaasHa, Gov- 
ertior Mavor Harrison, General Scuo- 
FIELD, and representatives of the boards of trade 
of different cities. 


THOROUGH-BREDS IN 
KENTUCKY. 


Ir is a Kentucky axiom that there is no spot 
on earth which is quite so fine as the blue-grass 
country, the celebrated home of American fine 
horses. One popular delusion in regard to it is 
that the rich grass which covers its rolling pas- 
tures is really blue. Even in Kentucky there is 
a suspicion that it is slightly blue in the month 
of June. The fact is that it takes its name from 
the rock stratum of blue limestone over which it 
grows. The blue limestone is a rich fertilizer, 
and makes excellent grass, and it furnishes as 
welt a perfect body for the turnpike roads, and 
materiai for the smooth and handsome walls 
which abound throughout the section. 

A stock-breeding farm in the blue-grass coun- 
trv is, of course, an object of interest to one who 
is learned in horses, but it is peculiarly delightful 
to one who is not. It is full of peacefulness and 
goo! air and health. A recent description says 
that the proprietors are “rather country gentle- 
men than ordinary farmers,” and adds that they 
“are, on the whole, of. a sober-minded, even reli- 
givus cast. Grace is said before meat, and the 
family conveyance is regularly got out on Sunday 
mornings for driving to church in the next town.” 

. Features and incidents common to the stock- 
raising farms of the blue-grass country are il- 
lustrated on page 316. The stables commonly 
do not attempt maguificence, as some of the North- 
ern stables do, but they are clean and wholesome, 
and wholly serve their purpose. The farm hands 
are chiefly negroes, men and boys. They are said 
to Lave a natural love for the horse, and although 
a measure of iaziness may be charged against 
them, they are preferred on the farms to any oth- 
er labor, 

The blue-grass country is the home alike of 
runners and of trotters. The breeding of the 
best trotters had its start there when Mambrino 
Chief was bronglit out in 1854, and Alexander's 
Abdallah in 1858. “In these two names,” says 
a. writer, “is epitomized a history of equine great- 
ness,” Good running stock was brought into the 
State by the fox-hunting Virginians who settled 
it, and was followed by a supply of English thor- 
ough-breds or their immediate descendants, and 
from these have come such runners as Ten Broeck, 
Preakness, lroquois, Parole, and Foxhall. Maud 
S. is a trotter that came vut of the blue-grass 
country. 


VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION. 


Tue busy town of Portici has had an exciting 
week. As everybody knows, Portici is situated 
on the shore of the Bay of Naples, nearly at the 
foot of Vesuvius. It is inhabited by about ten 
thonsand people, all of whom live by offering 
horses and donkeys to tourists about to asvend 
Vesuvius, and then compromise by accepting a 
few soldi when their animals are refused. This 
thriving industry has just been threatened with 
complete destruction, for Vesuvius has burst into 

_eruption, and a stream of lava has begun to glide 
toward Portici. 

It is the conviction among the inhabitants of 
Portici that the Neapolitans have of late grown 
fearfully wicked. The good San Gennaro, who 
protects Naples from the eruptions of Vesuvius, is 


understood to have saved his favorite city by an. | 


agreement which leaves Portici to be destroyed 
whenever the eins of Naples inexorably demand 
punishment. “Pecca Napoli, paga Portici,” is 
a proverb long curre:t on the shores of the blue 
Vesuvian bay, and its truth is devoutly aud sub- 
miasively believed by the people of Portici. 
Thrée times already have the sins of Naples 
required expiatior by the destruction of Portici. 
The railway train which passes through the town 
on its way to or from South Italy passes through 
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deep cuttings made in the black lava that has 
engulfed earlier editions of Portici, and thus fur- 
nished building material for a new town. When 
the lava reaches the town, the people withdraw 
without much lamentation. They know that the 
destruction of their honses is inevitable, but they 
fix their attention on the souls of the Neapoli- 
tans, and pray that Naples, purified at the ex- 
pense of Portici, may remain virtuous, and so 
render further purification unnecessary. 

The present eruption of Vesuvius offers the 
magnificent spectacle of the pine-tree cloud of 
smoke, which, according to Pliny the Younger, 
was seen at the time of the destruction of Pom- 
peii. The shape of the pine-tree is somewhat 
obscured by the dense cloud which has settled 
down toward the top of the cone, but it can still 
be distinctly perceived in the picture on our front 
page. The estimated height of this column of 
smoke above the top of the cone is fully 2000 
feet. The height of the céne itself varies from 
time to time, for each successive eruption makes 
great changes in both the cone and the crater. 
At the time of the beginning of the eruption now 
in progress the cone was about 3400 feet above 
the level of the sea. The pillar of cloud which 
now hangs over the mountain must, therefore, 
reach to the height of 5400 feet. 

Vesuvius is of immense benefit to Naples finan- 
cially as well as spiritually. It is the chief at- 
traction of the place, and since the railway from 
the Afrio dei Cavalli to the summit of the cone 
was put in operation the number of tourists who 
annually visit the crater has been enormously 
increased. Naples may, however, lose her vol- 
cano in course of time. When in earlier times 
either Monte Epomeo, on the island of Ischia, or 
Monte Volture, in Aprilis, were active volcanoes, 
Vesuvius was quiet. Should either one of the 
elder volcanoes resume activity, Vesuvius would 
again become a harmless mountain, and scores 
of hotel-keepers would be plunged into grief and 


poverty. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Dr. Jos. Hort, New Orleans, La., saye: “I have 
frequently found it of excellent service in cases of 
debility, lore of appetite, and in convalescence from 
exhaustive iliness, and icularly of service in treat- 
ment of women and children.” —[{ Adv. 


AN OFFENSIVE BREATH 


Is most distreseing, not only_to the person afflicted if 
he have any pride, but to those with whom he comes 
in contact. It is a delicate matter to speak of, but it 
has parted not only friends but lovers. d breath and 
catarrh are inseparable. Dr. Sage's Catarrh Remedy 
cures the worst cases, as thousands can testify.—[Adv. } 


TO OWNERS OF HORSES AND CATTLE. 
TOBIAS’ 


DEKBY CONDITION POWDERS 


Are warranted superior to any other or no pay. They 
are iunocent to give, and are used by prominent horse- 
men and cattie-raisers. Only 25 cents. Sold by the 
Drugyiste’ and Saddlers’ »t, 42 Murray Street, New 
York, where the Family and Horse Venetian Liniment 
can be obtained.—{ Adv.] 


Soorr’s or Cop-Liver Or with Hypo- 
is of great value in all wasting disorders. 
ts strengthening und fattening properties are attested 
by the hundreds of thonsands who have ured it, and 


| the medical a It is especially useful 
after pneumonia, in healing the langs and building up 
the syatem. We will send a four-ounce sample free 


for trial, excepting express charves. Address Soort 
& Bowne, 132 South Fifth Ave., New York. —{Adv.) 


Sexy your and seal-ekine for alterations and 
repairs to C. C. Furrier, 103 Prince St. Furs 
stored during the summer in cedar-lined and 
insured against all Moderate charges.—([Adv. 


A “trial package”’’ of Bitiousine will be sent by 
mail to any addreas upon receipt of a two-cent poet- 
age stamp. Biliousine is a enre cure for Dyspepsia, 

eadache, Constipation, Indigestion, Heartburn, Sour 
Stomach, Liver Malaria & 


mplaint, and 
Prov R. L—{Adv.} 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre. 
Prevents the bair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Wrixstow’s Soornine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind ~, and is 

diarrhoea. Adv.) 


the best remedy for 25c. a bottle. — 
Da. Fexwer’s St. Vitus Dance Specific always.curce. 
Circular reporting cases cured, Fredonia, N. Y.—{Adv.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


by 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 


FY NEWARK NEW JERSE 


EXCRANCE A. 
SOLO RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


For the Toilet. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is indispensable to a 
complete toilet. It is an agreeably per- 
fumed dressing, aud renders the hair soft — 
and lustrous. It stimulates weak and’ 
thin hair to renewed growth, and restores 
faded or gray hair to its original color 
and beauty. 

“TI have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and it has always given 
= 
insures its vigorou : 
scalp white = — — the 

MARY A. JACKSON, 
Salem, Mass. 
“T had been 


f te 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
Since using it my hair has-been restored 
to its original color, and very much in- 


creased in wth.” 
ETHEL TROTTER, Norfolk, Va. 


“ Several years ago J was afflicted with 
a humor in my scalp, which caused my 
hair to fall out, so that I me nearly 
bald. Theuse of Ayer’s Hair Vigor cured 
me of the humor, ehecked the falling out 
of hair, and restored it to its oricinal 
healthy condition.” 

J. B. YOUNG, Carrollton, Md. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
DB. J. C. Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


BUFFALO 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1482. 


Beginning of the 71st Volume, 


4 New Novel by 
W. D. HOWELLS, 


ENTITLED 


“INDIAN. SUMMER,” 


/ ‘Will begin in the July Number. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE 


Conrarns: 


Paolo and Francesca. 


Frontispiece. Engraved by W. B. Ciosson from the 
Painting by G. F. Warrs, R.A. ; 


East Angels—Part Vi. 
A Novel. By Constanox Fentnone Woorson ; 


At the Red Glove (Concluded). 
A Novel. Illustrated by C.8. Remuacrt; 


Ladies’ Day at the Ranch. 
A Kansas Prairie Sketch. By Atsomn 
Illustrated by Mr. and Mrs. R. Swaiu 
Gurrorp ; 


A Wild-Goose Chase. Ill. The Descent. 


By F. D. Miixer. Illustrated by the Author and 
R. Swaux Gurrorp ; 


Bogota. 
By Lient. H. R. Lamy, U.S.A. Illustrated ; 


To a June Rose. 
Poem. By Avstin Dosson. Illustrated by Auraep 
Parsons; 


Knoxville in the Olden Time. . 
By Kinxe With Ilustrationg"by 


LITHIA WATER,’<:.. 


Nature’s Great Remedy 
For BRIGHTS DISEASE of the KIDNEYS. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, af New York, Surgeon-General 
U.S. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
Nervous System in the University af New York, £c. 

“I have for some time made use of the Buffalo 
Lithia Water in cases of affections of the Nervous 
System com ed with Bright's Disease af the Kid- 
with a Gouty Tnathesis. The reeulta have 


eminently satiafactory. 

Dr. Austin Flint, in his Practice of Medicine,” un- 
der the head of Bright's Diseanxe, says: Symptoms 
referable to the Nervous System are among the moat 
important of those belonging to the clinical history 
of the disease.” 

It is evident, then, that Dr. Hammond attests the 
efficacy of the Water in the most formidable presen- 
tations of Bright's Disease. 

Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 

$5.00 per case at the Springs. 


Springs Pamphlet mailed to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


MILK 


| MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


‘To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bram & Anustrona's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in ~~ he postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO. , 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE COMPLEXION MASK. 
(Parentep Serr. 4, 1877.) 

By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures al] blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, 
rives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 
vearance. Endorsed 

oy the most eminent 
$2.00, complete. Money refunded if it faile to do the 
same. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th mear 
Macy’s, only depot, New York. 


66 OK BITTERS,* THE OLD-# 
est and Best Stomach Bitters 

unequalled for their medicinal p 

for their fineness as a cordial. 

and Pints. FUNKE 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURA BLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 


M. C. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper. 


AStory. By Braxper Marrouews; 


A Georgian at the Opera. 
A Hamorous Sketch. By Mary Tocxes 


The Watts Exhibition. 
By F. D. 


English in the Schools. 
By Professor A. 8. Hitt; 


How Earthquakes are Caused. 


By Riouaup A. Praoorosn ; 


Margaret Fuller. 
By Resecoa B. Sraine ; 


Poems 
By Loorsr Cuanpuer Mouton, Jor. Rosert 
Burne D. H. R. Gvopars, and Cuarves W. 
Coreman, JY.; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
Newspaper Pictares of Life.—Henry Irving.—Gener:! 
Simeon De Witt’s Pepper-box.—Au Unsecrupuleus 
Interviewer.—Lincoln and Grant ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 
Editor’s Drawer. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE... $4 
HARPERS 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG 2 00 


HARPEW’S FRANKLIN UARE LIBRARY 
(One Number a week 52 weeks)......10 @ 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Slates 
or Canada. 
Indea to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 8vo,Cloth.. 4 00 
HARPER’S CATALOGU the 
umes, 


titles of between three and four 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY FOR “CHAPPED HAWDS.” 


Sent Free. Address 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


day, when the change was actually made. On 
the first day, in the old building, an address was a 
(No. 421) 
| 
| _ 
| A Night with ermans. 
oy R. F. Zouwav trated by the Author: 
Secret of the Sea. 
| 
| 
| | 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, | 
| fa 
| N. ¥. P. 0. Box 029. 
Ln - It te can he SAFER or MORE DELIGHTFUL 
used for TOILET it ic & LUXURY with which vo 
Soaps are the finest in the worid. 
Sold Grocers everywhere. A SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE 
| 


MAY 16,1885. | HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


~ 


GETTYSBURG, MAY 4th, 1885. 
“While the South and the North proclaim in one voice, 
The flag of the Union is the flag of our choice.” 


Noenol 
Constable KS Co 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY..- 


who sedentary lives. It 
Appetite, Gentlemen’s Shirts and Pants, Pure Silk, 
Silk and Wool Mixtures, Gauze, Merino, 
Barep, 74 Ave., Milwau- ancy Colors. 
Kee, Win, says, under date of Deo. 20 164: Ladies’ and Misses’ Silk Vests in Gauze 


and Medium Weights. Also, Balbriggan, 
Gauze, Cashmere, and Merino Under - Vests 
7 and Drawers. 

© ne other. Made only by Silk Hosiery, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
BROWE CHEMIOAL O0..BALTINORE, MB. Children, in great variety of styles, Plain, 

ane attenstive, Ribbed, Embroidered, and Lace. 
receipt of Avg 
sh Cu Powder — Produces 


Famous En stard 


HE COST 
BIRD'S 


centa, sufficient for 3 
pints, and 36 centa, 


sufficient for 7 pinta. ‘of pu my 
CUSTARD 
BY Health 
A GREAT OL. and Beauty 
LUXURY. FES to the 
CUTICURA 
Boston lady. 


Practical Hints & Original Recipes for y 
Dinn t ISFIGURING Humors, Homiliating Eruptions, 
fantile Hamors cu y the Curiovrna Remeptrs. 
al D Curicrea Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
velopin the muscles of the cheeks | Cleanses the blood and rspiration of impurities and 
and neck, making them look piump poisonous elements, and thus removes the cate. 
and rosy ; also rules for using dumb- Curtouvra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
bells to develop eve whem of arm | itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
and body. al) for ont “Mention Har-. | heals Ulcers and Sores, aud restores the Hair. 

"s Weekly.Paor.L. D. DowpSchool Cotiocra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and 
or Physical Cultare.19 St. NV. ¥. Toilet Requisite, prepa from Cutioura, is indis- 
| pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 

Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD Curreura Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
B only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin utifiers. 
EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 


25 cents; Rerolvent, $1. 
Porrer Dave anp Cuxmioat. Co., Boston, 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


OTHER VARIETIES 1070831 | HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TH INGEE & CONARD C Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Werxiy, and 

ont — Harper's Bazar may be had for the 

3 1888, and 1884. Thuse wishing to complete thar 

MORPHINE HABIT ; ‘will please send in their orders promptly. 

is Messrs. Harrer & Broruers’ intention in 

montals snd enviorse- future to keep the back numbers of these period- 
Bend stamp i? | icals for three years only. 


PASTRY 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt of address, *“* Pas- 
Free. 


J 


HENRY WATTERSON GIVING THE PRESIDENT A LIFT. 


Presipent. CLEVELAND. “ Now, see that you don’t drop me.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and ag Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Preas,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be hadof all Storekeepera,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
JAMES P. SMITH, ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
MoKESSON & HYLAND, & 
CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., W. H. SCHIEF- 
FELIN &CO 


FOOD 


R INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 

rfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most 

nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 

Keeps in all climates. Commended 
e 


Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “ are and 
Infants.” Sen 


t free. 
LIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Masa. 


Pry, sn. 
RICE POWDER. Ue 
Prepared with Bismuth. yy 
R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 


G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
476--478 Broome street, New York. 


HIRES’ BMEESUED BEER. 


delicious, sparkling, and wholesome 
Sold by all druggieta, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Durham System (screw-joint) 
used at Puiuman. Pamphlet 
free. Durham House Drainae 
s Co., 160 West St., N. Y. 


URVES.—The Science of Curve Pitching. Piain 
and complete Instructions by experienced Twirler. 
in paper, Sic. A. 8. ROSS, Pubiisher, 

584 Deluware Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Laie Park,CoL. Homestead, 
tem. Nodrouth, no oods. com pieted. 


HOME. son. Home market. Surrounded by free graz- 
RADO LOANG THOST Co., Denver,Col. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


Democratic Government. 


A Study of Politics. By Arsert Stickney, Au- 
thor of “A True Republic.” pp. 170.- 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 


The chief immediate purpose in writing this hook 
ix to convince its readers that the most pressing pres- 
ent political need of the people of the United Stntes 
is the calling of a National Constitutional Convention, 
in accordance with the provisions of our pational Con- 
stitution, to cousider the question of copstitutivual 
amendment. 

In it I pro to consider— 

I. The De nition of Democratic Government. 

If. The Principles of Democratic Government. + 

I1L Wherein oar Government is not Democratic. 

lV. The Form of a Democratic Government. 

V. The Working of a Demuwcratic Government. 

V1. How our Government is to be Made Democratic. 
—Katract from Introduction, 


Diet for the Sick. 


A Treatise on the Values of Foods, their Appli- 
cation. tu Special ‘Conditions of Health and 
Disease, and on the Best Methods of their 
Preparation. By Mrs. Mary F, HEenperson, 
Author of “Practical Cooking and Dinner 


Giving.” Illustrated. pp. x., 234. 12mo, | 


Cloth, $1 50. 


An English author says, doctor, unsupported 
by the cook’s material aid, and the cook, unguided a 
the doctor's knowledge, are two poweriul agents, half 
of whuse strength is paralyzed or misdirected.” .. . 
The subject is an important one. A proper dietary 
is snrely as essential to the recovery of ap iuvalid as 
medicine... . A physician at the head of one of our 
medical colleges writes: “ An experieuce of ten years 
in examinivg medical stndentse reveals a tendency in 
them to consider themselves *‘ medicine men,’ as is 
shown by the undue importance they attach te the 
= powders, and potions they are prepared to give. 

‘hey — the great fact that upon a carefully se- 
lected diet the patient must depend for the natural 
strength which is to be the chief reliance in stemming 
the adverse tide.”"—Eztract from Preface. 


Latest Teauesa in 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


466. RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS. 
By Srepntak, Author of “ Underground Russia.” 


Rendered into English by 


With Portrait. 4to, Paper, No. 466, Price 
20 cents. 


463. THE RUSSIANS AT THE 
GATES OF HERAT. By Cuartes Mar- 
vin, Author of “ The Russian Advance towards 
India,” Merv, the Queen of the World,” &c. 
With Three Maps and Twenty-eight Iilustra- 
tions. 4to, Paper, Price 20 cents. ~ — 


ers. 
456. Boulderstone. By William Sime...........9. 15 
457. Wyllard’s Weird. By M. E. Braddon......... 20 
458. Gerald. By Eleanor C. Price................. 20 
459. Lester’s Secret. By Mary Cecil Hay....... Leo 20 
460, The Shadow ofa Crime. By Hall Caine...... 20 


461. A Week of Passion; or, The Dilemma of Mr. 
George Barton the Younger. By Edward Jenkins. 20 
462. Lazarusin London. By. F. W. Robinson. .... 20 
464, On the Fo’k’sle Head. By W. Clark Rus-xell. 15 
465. Captain Brand of the Centipede. By H. A.Wise, 


IN HARPER'S HANDY SERIES: 


2. SOCIETY IN LONDON. By a Foreign 
Resident. 16mo, Paper Covers, being No. 2 in 
Harper's Handy Series, Price 25 cents. - 


1. THAT TERRIBLE MAN, By W.E. 


Norris, Author of “Matrimony,” “Heaps of 
Money,” “Thirlby Hall,” &c. 16mo, Paper 
Covers, Price 25 cents. 


The above works sent by mail, postage tt lew ain 
part of the United States or Canada, on reales of peter 4 
Harrer's Cataioour sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHDRS; New York. 
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